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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


lige vases has just come to hand a copy of the catalogue of the 
documents, paintings, and objects of historical interest which 
were publicly exhibited in Paris at the ‘‘Exposition rétrospectives 
des colonies francaises de l’Amérique du Nord.’ The exposition, 
which was open from April 16 to the middle of June of this year, 
was arranged under the auspices of the Dominion government, 
the government of the province of Quebec, and ‘‘L’Académie des 
sciences coloniales de Paris.’’ Some ten thousand visitors in all 
viewed the collections. The president of the republic made an 
official visit, and several schools and societies sent parties of con- 
siderable size. Exhibits of historical material were contributed by 
the Dominion Archives and the Quebec Archives. In France the 
Archives Nationales and various government departments gave 
generous assistance; La Société d’histoire du Canada en France 
showed active interest, while especially notable was the fact that a 
number of individuals came forward with material, some of which 
was quite new. By arousing interest in the history of the French 
colonies in America, the exposition may bring to light further 
unknown materials from obscure sources. Among the unknown 
pictures and collections of papers which were brought forward as 
a result of the exposition were portraits of Charnizay, Courcelles, 
Beauharnois, and Frontenac; also papers of Charnizay, Courcelles, 
the duc d’Anville, Pontchartrain, and Maurepas, a journal of 
Montcalm, and a memoir of M. Challes, who visited Canada 
about 1685. In addition to the main catalogue, already men- 
tioned, catalogues were prepared by the Jesuit and Sulpician 
Orders, describing the exhibits which had been prepared to illus- 
trate their association with early Canada. The main catalogue 
is an extensive work of over three hundred pages, and includes 
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over one hundred and fifty finely printed photographic reproduc- 
tions of portraits, documents, maps, etc. Several prefatory 
articles are contributed by M. Gabriel Hanotaux, president of the 
exposition, and by others. Stress is laid naturally on the impor- 
tant part played by French Canadians in the development and 
present life of Canada, as well as on the intimate cultural associa- 
tions of France and the French Canadians. Were one especially 
critical, the strict accuracy of such sentences as the following 
might be questioned: The French Canadians ‘‘were the first, in 
Canada, to advocate the theory of parliamentary government. 
They insisted first, with Bédard and Papineau, on the control of 
Canadian finances. Then, with Lafontaine, they forced England 
to concede to Canada responsible government” (p. xl). In gen- 
eral, however, the exposition cannot but have had a fine effect in 
arousing an intelligent interest in the history of Canada, and the 
preservation of her historical records. Those responsible for it are 
to be congratulated upon their success. 


The preservation of local and private records has not as yet 
received in Canada the attention it merits, except perhaps in 
Quebec where notable progress has been made in recent years. 
The sheer bulk of such records in the mass, and the comparative 
unimportance of most of them individually, present problems not 
easy of solution. Most important general conclusions may result, 
however, from a closer examination of such materials, as has been 
shown, to take only one illustration, with regard to colonial 
Virginia, where the theory of a Cavalier planter aristocracy in the 
seventeenth century has been overturned largely through the 
intensive study of local records, including wills, grants of land, 
etc. Valuable work is being done in some parts of the United 
States in preserving such records and in organizing them for the 
use of historical students. The last number of the American 
Historical Review notes, for example, that the Connecticut State 
Library has completed the work of arranging and inventorying the 
records of the Litchfield probate district. Of these records, con- 
sisting of nearly 35,000 documents relating to 6,700 estates and 
covering the period from 1743 to 1924, an analytical and chrono- 
logical digest has been prepared. This is the sixty-eighth of the 
Connecticut probate districts to deposit its records in the State 
Library and to be inventoried in this manner. The Review notes, 
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too, that the Business Historical Society, Inc., with headquarters 
at the Baker Library, Boston, is searching for the contemporary 
records of early American business—ledgers, letters, diaries of the 
men who laid the foundations of the present industrial system, 
etc. It is urging the preservation of such historical data in local 
archives or, failing the necessary facilities for adequate housing 
and care, it offers the resources of the Baker Library where the 
materials will be made available for future study. There has 
already been brought together a valuable collection of records 
such as would not ordinarily find their way into public archives, 
where the chief attention is naturally given to official records and 
the papers of men prominent in public life. Enterprises on a 
large scale such as those noted above are probably not as yet pos- 
sible in Canada, but it is to be hoped that with a growing interest 
in every phase of Canadian history, more support, both in money 
and in the activities of societies and individuals, may be given to 
work of this kind. 


The first article in this issue, on the refusal of the United 
States to join the League of Nations, has been written by Mr. 
H. Maurice Darling, who is a graduate of the University of 
Toronto, and is at present a member of the firm of Darling 
and Daley, of New York City. The account of the early 
history of the Macdonell family in Canada has been prepared 
from private unpublished papers by Father A. G. Morice, of 
Winnipeg, whose writings on the history of Western Canada are 
well known. Mr. D. W. Thomson, until recently in the Law 
Branch of the House of Commons, Ottawa, has traced in the 
third article the parliamentary discussion regarding the grant- 
ing of titles in Canada. Mr. Glazebrook, who contributes the 
note on the basis of representation in the Act of Union of 1840, is 
a member of the department of history of the University of 
Toronto. 








WHO KEPT THE UNITED STATES OUT OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS ? 


[Copyright in Canada and the United States by H. Maurice Darling.] 


S the World War approached its climax in the autumn of 1918, 
Senator Lodge and the other Republican leaders faced the 
possibility that Wilson’s party would capitalize the war and 
entrench itself in power for a generation. Wilson’s ill-advised 
appeal for the election of a Democratic Congress in November, 
1918, and the election of a hostile Congress, permitted the Repub- 
licans to claim that Wilson had been repudiated, and to warn the 
European leaders not to recognize Wilson’s authority in the peace 
negotiations; and the compromises of which the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was made up gave all manner of critics grounds for just 
complaint. 

Lodge was quick to see in the covenant of the League of 
Nations a weapon with which Wilson might be discredited and 
Wilson’s party forced out of office. The astute senator laid stress 
on Wilson’s statement in his Boston speech, that the treaty must 
be passed just as it stood; and he made no secret of his plan to 
“create a situation” in which, if the treaty were beaten, ‘‘Wilson’s 
friends should be responsible, and not the opponents of the 
treaty.’’! Lodge first of all made certain that the liberal 
senators, who were the most bitter critics of the treaty, should 
guarantee not to vote for the treaty in any form whatsoever. 
This much Borah, the leader of the “Bitter Enders,’ was quite 
ready to promise. 

When Lodge first began to plan to defeat the treaty, he hoped 
to compel minor changes and to capitalize the ‘‘Americanization”’ 
of the treaty; but, when the public began to worry about being 
embroiled in European affairs, he apparently concluded that more 
votes could be polled at the next election, by defeating, than by 
Americanizing, the treaty. In April, 1919, Lodge had a talk with 
Borah and pointed out that it would be ‘“‘hopeless’’ to defeat the 
treaty by a straight vote; and he also secured Borah’s promise to 
support such amendments and reservations as Lodge should 
propose. The defeat of the treaty alone would not dislodge 


‘Henry Cabot Lodge, The Senate and the League of Nations, 164. 
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Wilson’s party from office. It was, also, necessary for Lodge to 
have a united party; and to do this he must satisfy the pro- 
League wing of his party that he was doing everything possible 
to secure the passage of the treaty. If he failed to satisfy them, 
there was a danger that the pro-League Republicans might unite 
with the Democrats. This coalition he prevented by preparing 
and insisting on reservations which he knew the Democrats would 
not accept. 

Lodge’s plan was to secure as many concessions from Wilson 
as possible, but to refuse, himself, to concede enough ground to 
permit any agreement on reservations. If he could persuade the 
moderate Republicans that his own reservations (which were too 
unpalatable for the Democrats to accept) were not only reasonable 
but essential to protect national safety, he would retain their 
votes and also secure the votes of the irreconcilables; and, with 
these reservations nailed to the treaty, he could secure its defeat 
by a coalition of Democrats and irreconcilables. Thus, while the 
Republican senators would split on the final vote, both wings 
would support the Lodge reservations, both wings would be 
satisfied, a bolt by Borah and Johnson would be prevented, and 
the blame for the League defeat would fall on Wilson,—an intricate 
plan, but one worthy of Lodge’s mind, involving a masked part 
which he was well qualified to play. 

In spite of the taunting which Wilson got from Lodge, who 
insisted that Wilson would not accept any reservations whatever, 
Lodge could never get Wilson to state publicly the exact conces- 
sions which he would make to secure ratification. Wilson had, 
however, drafted broad reservations privately. Before leaving 
for his Western speaking tour in the summer of 1919, he typed on 
his own machine the following reservations and sent them to 
Senator Hitchcock, the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, with permission to make them the basis of a party pro- 
gramme: 


The Senate of the United States of America advises and consents 
to the ratification of said treaty, with the following understanding 
of the Articles of said treaty mentioned below; and requests the 
President of the United States to communicate these interpretations 
to the several states signatory to said treaty at the same time that 
he deposits the formal instrument of ratification with the French 
Republic at Paris. 


Inasmuch as Article I of the covenant of the League of Nations 
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provides no tribunal to pass judgment upon the right of a member 
state to withdraw from the League, the Government of the United 
States understands the provision of Article I with regard to with- 
drawal as putting no limitation upon the right of a member state to 
withdraw except such as may lie in the conscience of the power 
proposing to withdraw with regard to its having fulfilled ‘‘all its 
international obligations and all its obligations under the covenant 
in the sense intended by the instrument.”’ 

It understands that the advice of the Council of the League with 
regard to the employment of armed force contemplated in Article 
ten of the covenant of the League is to be regarded only as advice 
and leaves each member state free to exercise its own judgment as 
to whether it is wise or practicable to act on the advice or not. 

It understands that under Article fifteen of the covenant of the 
League no question can be raised either in the Assembly or in the 
Council of the League which will give that body the right to report 
or make any recommendation upon the policy of any member 
state with regard to such matters as immigration, naturalization 
or tariffs. 

It understands also that the reference to the Monroe Doctrine 
in Article twenty-one of the covenant of the League means that 
nothing contained in the covenant shall be interpreted as in any way 
impairing or interfering with the application of the Monroe Doctrine 
in the American hemisphere.' 


Senator Hitchcock slightly revised the wording of these 
reservations, and added to them a fifth reservation, eliminating 
the votes of colonial members of the League on disputes before the 
League assembly involving the empire of which the colonies were 
a part; and he introduced the five as his own reservations in the 
senate on November 13, 1919.2. Further than this, the Demo- 
cratic leaders could not be induced to offer a compromise. Instead 
of that, Hitchcock, the Democratic leader, on December 13, 1919, 
invited Lenroot and the mild reservationists to submit some 
reservations. If the Democrats offered definite terms, it ‘‘might 
be seized upon by the foes of the treaty as material for demanding 
still further compromises.’’* 

Apparently Lodge on one occasion tried to trap Wilson into 
making definite concessions. The cabinet was asked by Wilson 


1From copy furnished by Senator Hitchcock. 
*57th Congressional Record, part 3, p. 8433. 
*New York Times, December 17, 1919. 
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for advice as to approving a form of Article X which it was under- 
stood Lodge would accept. With the cabinet’s approval, Wilson 
endorsed the proposal; but, before the cabinet adjourned, Lodge 
refused to carry out the understanding.' Secretary Houston sur- 
mises that, even with the Lodge reservations attached, the treaty 
could not have been adopted unless the Democrats had voted for 
it unexpectedly,—Lodge’s reservations being merely a screen 
behind which to hide, and representing a position which he would 
not support if the ratification of the treaty, with his own reserva- 
tions attached, would bring the United States into the League. 
Lodge’s plan to defeat the treaty by loading it with reservations 
too unpalatable for the Democrats to accept, was very nearly 
spoiled by a genuine attempt to arrange a compromise, which 
came within a measurable distance of success. This effort was 
initiated by Senator Le Baron Colt of Rhode Island, a Republican 
senator who was greatly interested in the founding of the League, 
and who, with the private co-operation of seven other senators 
from both parties, was able to draft a set of reservations which 
these eight senators were confident would secure the support of 
two-thirds of the senate. The story of this effort to reach an 
agreement is told in the following words by Senator McKellar: 


In the months of December, 1919, and January, 1920, informal 
negotiations took place between some of the advocates of the 
League of Nations in the Senate and some of those who wanted the 
Lodge reservations. The inside history of these negotiations is 
about as follows: 

Senator Le Baron Colt of Rhode Island, now dead, was a thor- 
oughgoing advocate of the League. He wanted some mild reser- 
vations but was not particular about them. He had an office on 
the same floor with me and we were great friends. 

Drawing his arm through mine, one day, returning from the 
Senate, and on our way to our offices, he said, ‘‘You and I could get 
together and adjust the differences about reservations and we could 
confirm this treaty, including the League.”’ 

We went into his office and talked it over carefully, taking the 
controverted points up in order. We discussed it in this way,—not 
what he wanted or what I wanted, but what he believed would get 
the approval of two-thirds of the Senate and what I believed would 
get the approval of two-thirds of the Senate. We finally reached a 
tentative conclusion and he suggested that we call in others, He 


‘Secretary Houston's article in World's Work, September, 1926. 
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called in Senator Kenyon and I called in Senator Kendrick, and it 
was not long before the four of us reached a tentative conclusion, 
and we decided to call in others. 

He called in Senator Lenroot and I called in Senator Simmons, 
and this enlarged informal committee agreed tentatively. Then 
the conference called in Senator Walsh of Montana and Senator 
Kellogg and with this enlarged conference, reached a tentative 
understanding. 

We had made such progress that it was concluded that we should 
call in our respective leaders, and so our Republican friends on the 
conference called in Senator Lodge and my Democratic colleagues 
and myself called in Senator Hitchcock. 

Both thought good results might come from the conference, but 
unfortunately Senator Lodge did not get along well with Senator 
Colt, nor do I think he was pleased to have Senator Kenyon. So, 
when the matter thus got into the hands of our leaders, a little 
different bi-partisan committee was arranged. The result was that 
our respective leaders took the matter out of our hands and Senator 
Lodge called in Senator Lenroot and Senator Kellogg of the old 
committee, but left off Senators Colt and Kenyon,—I recall 
distinctly to my very great surprise, as both Senators Colt and 
Kenyon were earnest advocates of a compromise and had been very 
active on the informal committee. 

There was some reason why Senator Kendrick could not serve, 


and Senator Hitchcock named Senators Simmons, Walsh, Owen and 
myself.! 


It is the impression of one of the members of the first (private) 


committee that Senator Colt never understood why he was not 


incl 


uded in the second (public) committee, and that he resented 


Lodge’s leaving him off. Another member of the second com- 


mit 
Col 


tee is of the opinion that Lodge’s reason for leaving Senator 
t off was that the latter was not fully in accord with the 


Republican position, and was inclined to yield too much in the 
way of reservations. 


According to Lodge, the bi-partisan compromise committee 


was organized by Lodge himself. His account is: 


A situation was caused by the continued assertion of the friends 
of the League that the reservations had been added and the defeat 
of the Treaty had been brought about by disputes between the two 


1Statement furnished the author by Senator McKellar. 
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parties on what were merely verbal differences. The statement 
was false, but I thought its falsity should be publicly exhibited. 
In order to make it perfectly plain to the world that 


the differences . . . . . were not verbal but vital and essen- 
tial, it was most desirable to make an effort, at least, to come to 
some agreement. . . . . . After much discussion among 


individual senators, I called together what was known as the Bi- 
Partisan conference.! 


In other words, Lodge called the committee officially, not to make 
a compromise, but to show that a compromise could not be 
made. 

The mild reservationists were extremely restless. On Decem- 
ber 20, 1919, they forced Lodge to agree to a conference with 
Pomerene, the Democrat, and to seek for a compromise; and, on 
December 29, they served an ultimatum on Lodge that, unless he 
achieved a compromise, they would disregard him as leader and 
treat directly with the Democrats.* In the face of this ultimatum, 
Lodge could not safely refuse to call the bi-partisan committee 
together. The announcement, on January 16, of the members of 
the conference, was preceded by a meeting of thirty Democratic 
senators at the home of Senator Owen on the evening of Sunday, 
January 12. This conference was in favour of interpretative, and 
against destructive, reservations.’ This first meeting was des- 
cribed as one at which “‘all factions, except the irreconcilables, 
were represented.’’ Senator Owen was to present a formula re- 
garding reservations, on which a limited number of Democrats 
had agreed.‘ 

On the 16th, ‘Owen persuaded Hitchcock to go to Lodge’s 
office and to invite Walsh, Simmons and McKellar to accompany 
them.’’® At this meeting the Democrats apparently did not ‘‘veer 
around”’ far enough, for their proposals were pronounced ‘‘absol- 
utely unacceptable.’"® Senators Lenroot and Kellogg insisted that 
there be no change in the Article X or in the Monroe Doctrine 
reservations; but ‘‘considerable progress towards agreement’’ was 
reported by Senator Hitchcock’s organ. ‘Some of the Democrats 


‘Henry Cabot Lodge, The Senate and the League of Nations, 193. 
2New York Times, December 20 and 27, 1919. 

*Omaha World-Herald, January 13, 1920. 

4New York Times, January 16, 1920. 

5’Washington Post, January 15, 1920. 

8Jbid., January 17, 1920. 
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present indicated a disposition to meet the Republican demands’, 
but Senator Hitchcock still insisted on radical modifications. 

On January 19, the conference met again and ‘‘on minor details 
of less important reservations, to-day’s meeting resulted in some 
progress.’’ But the first major dispute had now been reached, 
“the question of voting power in the League of Nations of the 
British colonies and dominions.’’ On this reservation the two 
sides were “far apart.’’ Most of the day’s session, two and one- 
half hours, was taken up with the Lenroot plural voting reserva- 
tion, which was described as a sandbar and a stickler.* 

On the 20th, there were two meetings of the bi-partisan com- 
mittee. At the first meeting there had been difficulty on 


the equal voting reservation to the League of Nations Covenant. 
After more than two hours’ spirited dispute the whole subject was 
put over. 

Better progress, however, was reported at the second session. 
The preamble to the Lodge Reservations, requiring formal accept- 
ance by three of the five principal powers of American reservations, 
was taken up and, it was said, a tentative agreement was reached. 
The proposed compromise on the preamble was said to provide that 
if the principal signatories do not file, formally, objections to the 
reservations before their deposit for exchange of ratifications, the 
American reservations shall be deemed to have been accepted.® 


Another report on these two meetings stated that: 


Little distance was gained because of the insuperable barriers 
the representatives themselves have thrown up. As a Republican 
newspaper has announced in its headline, ‘“‘Republicans Willing to 
Compromise but Will Concede Nothing.’’ That is precisely the 
Lodge attitude and therefore the Republican attitude, for all 
Republicans of all shades of opinion on the Senate side still recog- 
nize the Lodge leadership and bow to its dictates.‘ 


The next meeting, however, on the 21st, apparently changed 
the atmosphere completely, and the Associated Press sent out the 
following optimistic announcement: 


iOmaha World-Herald, January 18, 1920. 
*Jbid., and New York Times, January 20, 1920. 
3Washington Post, January 21, 1920. 

‘Omaha World-Herald, January 21, 1920. 
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SENATORS NEARER UNION ON TREATY 
HARMONY ON ARTICLE X AND EQuaL VotinG Looks PossIBLE 


Marked improvement in possibility of composing the Senate 
deadlock over the peace treaty was reported last night by leaders 
participating in the bi-partisan compromise negotiations. 

Although the leaders came close to a schism, yesterday's meet- 
ing, it was stated upon most authoritative information, resulted in 
material progress toward a compromise. At no time since the bi- 
partisan conference began a week ago, one of the active leaders 
declared, have the prospects been so bright for an agreement be- 
tween the four Republican and five Democratic members of the 
Committee. It was added, however, that to-day might bring 
another change in the situation. 

Possibility of harmonizing differences over the fundamental 
controversies—Article X of the League of Nations Covenant and 
the question of equal voting in the League,—were the basis of feeling 
among the conferees that a compromise may yet be reached. The 
conferees also feel sure that, possibly with some difficulty, any com- 
promise which the bi-partisan conference could agree on would be 
accepted by the Senate. 

Another session of the conferees will be held late to-day, after 
the Republicans and Democrats confer earlier in separate councils. 
Several of the ‘‘mild reservation’’ Republicans also plan to confer 
prior to the meeting of the joint conference.'! 


Perhaps as a result of this mild reservationist conference, 
Senator McNary saw Lodge on the 22nd and threatened to call up 
the treaty on the floor. Lodge reassured him by telling him 
what they were doing. The Democrats had submitted three 
drafts of substitutes for the Article X reservation; Lodge and New 
reported that the outlook was promising; and the New York 
Times capped its Washington dispatch for that day with the 
headlines ‘‘Senate Conferees May Compromise on Resolutions.”’ 

On the following day (the 23rd) ex-President Taft conferred 
with Senators Kellogg, McCumber, Colt and McNary (all mild 
reservationists), and it was reported that 

the Democratic conferees expected to give the Republicans a 

definite answer concerning a concrete proposal made by the Repub- 

licans which had been tentatively considered and which seemed to 
promise hope of agreement.* 


‘Washington Post, January 22, 1920. 
2New York Times, January 24, 1920. 
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This was the high-water mark in the fight to find a basis for a 
compromise agreement. The prospect for a settlement seemed 
excellent. 

The terms of the proposed agreement and the details which 
remained unsettled are described as follows: 

Article X and the Monroe Doctrine, it became known to-day, 
were the only subjects on which a tentative agreement has not been 
reached by the Bi-Partisan Committee. Much of the language of 
the Republican reservations adopted last session has been agreed to 
by the Democrats, it was revealed, while many changes had been 
conceded by the Republicans and two of the reservations had 
been rewritten entirely. 

Among the changes approved by the Committee were the fol- 
lowing: 

Modification of the preamble so that instead of requiring specific 
affirmative acceptance of the reservations by three or four great 
powers, such acceptance would be taken for granted unless objection 
were made before deposit of ratification by the United States. 

Qualification of the reservation on voting strength in the League 
so that the United States would not be bound except in cases where 
it had previously given its assent, by decisions in which any member 
had more than one vote. In the Republican reservation this 
exception was omitted. 

Change of the withdrawal reservation to make it provide that 
notice of withdrawal from membership in the League ‘‘should be 
given by a joint resolution’’ of Congress instead of ‘‘may be given 
by a concurrent resolution.”’ A joint resolution requires the signa- 
ture of the President while a concurrent resolution ordinarily does 
not. 

Deletion of direct reference to Japan and China by name in the 
Shantung reservation so the United States simply would withhold 
assent to the Shantung articles and reserve liberty of action in any 
dispute arising under them. 

Complete redrafting of two of the reservations so that they 
would require that no representative to the League be appointed 
without Congressional authorization and that no recommendation 
of the League requiring armaments would be voted until approved 
by Congress. 

Numerous modifications of language in other of the fourteen 
reservations. That one providing the United States would accept 


no mandate except by Congressional action was one of those re- 
maining intact.! 


1Omaha World-Herald, January 29, 1920. 
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Another account adds that the above reservation on voting 
strength had been discussed; “‘that the Democrats had accepted 
the reservation on domestic questions with merely phraseological 
changes; . . . . . that the Lodge reservation on the Repa- 
rations Commission had been accepted, as had that on League 
expenses, with a slight change in wording; . . . . . that 
the Lodge provisions on the treatment of nationals of covenant- 
breaking states, under Article XVI and of Americans under 
certain treaty provisions had been accepted . . . . .. while 
on the labor reservation no change was indicated in the available 
draft.’”! 

Lodge was dangerously near to an agreement which might 
bring about ratification by a coalition of Democrats and mild 
reservation Republicans. But the irreconcilables were still to be 
reckoned with. First of all, Senator Sherman of Illinois, famed 
chiefly because his appearance was said to resemble Lincoln’s, 
theatened to ‘‘bolt,’’ ‘even to the point of supporting a third 
ticket, if there is the slightest yielding on the Lodge reservations.”’ 
Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey followed with a refusal ‘‘to 
be bound by any agreement”’ of this self-appointed secret com- 
mittee. Equally strong statements were issued by Hiram Johnson, 
a very bitter ender, and by Sutherland, now a judge of the Supreme 
Court.2, Borah, Sherman, Medill McCormick of Illinois, and 
Brandegee of Connecticut, were “greatly disturbed.’”’ A report 
that an important decision might be reached in Lodge’s office on 
the afternoon of the 23rd ‘‘proved more than some senators could 
stand.’’ The indignation of these outraged statesmen ‘‘grew and 
grew until by two o'clock things were seething with threats to 
repudiate Lodge’s leadership and leave the Republican party’”’, if 
it committed so wicked a sin as to change the sacred Lodge 
reservations by so much as a jot ora tittle. These guardians of 
American honour and safety were joined by Senator Moses (who 
more recently felt that even the Kellogg pact was fraught with 
danger), by Senator Poindexter (latterly a minister, and inter- 
preter of the Monroe Doctrine, to one of the republics of South 
America), and by Senator Knox. They summoned Lodge to 
meet them at Senator Johnson’s office at the exact hour set for the 
bi-partisan conference, from which Lodge was called ‘‘tempor- 
arily’’,—as it was thought by the others, who, after waiting for 
his return for an hour, adjourned until the next day.® 


1New York Times, January 20, 1902, where the entire draft is printed. 
*Washington Post, January 23 and 24, 1920. 
3New York Times, January 24, 1920. 
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In Johnson’s office, Lodge was faced by ‘aroused temper.” 
He had a stormy three-hour session, which was attended during 
the last hour also by Senator New. The defenders of splendid 
isolation delivered their ultimatum baldly and warned Lodge to 
drop all compromises, or to face the break-up of the party and a 
revolt against his much prized position as leader of the senate. 
Johnson boasted of thirty-eight votes,—enough to beat the treaty; 
and by the end of the three-hour storm, Lodge had surrendered. 
In agreeing that the Lodge reservations should be the irreducible 
minimum, Lodge definitely chose party solidarity and unity, 
rather than the leadership of a fight to swing the United States 
into the League. Even if it were conceded—which appears 
unlikely—that Lodge may have had some hope at the beginning 
of the conference of a compromise and a ratification of the treaty, 
he cannot escape the charge that, when he had to choose between 
American co-operation in establishing machinery for peace (on 
the one hand), and party unity and party advantage (on the other 
hand), he preferred to help his party. 

The conference set for the next day, Saturday, January 24, 
was cancelled by Lodge and another meeting was called for the 
following Monday, so as to give the Republicans a chance to 
discuss their answer to the Democratic proposals with regard to 
Article X and equal voting. Assurances that there would be 
changes only in the language of the Lodge reservations—and none 
in principle—were said ‘‘to have been given Senators Johnson and 
Borah at yesterday’s conference with Senators Lodge and New.””! 

At the meeting on Monday, the 26th, Lodge informed the 
Democrats ‘‘that there would be no change in the reservations 
respecting the Monroe Doctrine and the much-discussed Article X. 
In the face of this the Democrats walked out for a private confer- 
ence, agreeing meanwhile to make a reply to Senator Lodge to- 
day’ (Tuesday). The irreconcilables were elated. They told 
Lodge that they had saved his position as the party leader, and 
had prevented a split in the party in the senate.’ 

On the January 27 (Tuesday), a very eventful and stormy 
meeting of the bi-partisan conference was held. Some of the 
Lodge reservations had been accepted without change; in others 
numerous changes in wording had been made, and two of them 
had been re-written entirely. These tentative agreements, how- 

10maha World-Herald, January 25, 1920. 

*Jbid., January 28, 1920. 

’New York Times, January 27, 1920. 
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ever, left unsettled the Monroe Doctrine and Article X; and 
Article X was the big stumbling block. The storm at the meeting 
was provoked by the claim of Senator Hitchcock and the Demo- 
crats that the Republicans had tentatively agreed on a revised 
reservation to Article X, under which the United States would 
decline to assume any obligation ‘“‘to employ its military or naval 
forces or the economic boycott’”’ under Article X unless Congress 
acted. This draft is important and its wording is as follows: 


The United States assumes no obligation to employ its military 
or naval forces or the economic boycott to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other country member 
under the provisions of Article X or to employ the military or naval 
forces of the United States under any article of the treaty for any 
purpose unless in any particular case the Congress which under the 
Constitution has the sole power to declare war or authorize the 
employment of the military or naval forces of the United States 
shall by Act or joint resolution provide. Nothing herein shall be 
deemed to impair the obligation in Article 16 concerning the economic 
boycott.! 


The foregoing claim of Senator Hitchcock is confirmed by Senator 
McKellar, who says: 


We virtually agreed on every disputed article with the exception 
of Article X and tentatively agreed on that. Our tentative agree- 
ment on Article X, as I remember it, was about as follows:? [quot- 
ing the reservation just above quoted]. 


The Republicans, however, insisted that, instead of agreeing to 
assume no obligation unless in each given case Congress should 
act, no such obligation should be assumed by the United States; 
and Kellogg and Lenroot issued a statement (in reply to Hitch- 
cock’s) denying that anyone had agreed to the Democratic reser- 
vation, and Lodge and New assented to this statement.® 

Lodge was, no doubt, well satisfied with the issue of events; 
the conference had resulted in a breach on Article X, while, at the 
same time, a division between the two wings of the Republican 
party had been prevented. Senator Lodge said that he 


had no statement to make, except that we cannot agree on Article 


1Q0maha World-Herald, January 28, 1920. 
2Statement furnished the author by Senator McKellar. 
*Omaha World-Herald, January 28, 1920. 
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X. The Democrats insist on an obligation, and we refuse to recog- 
nize any obligation. That is all there isto it . . . . . The 
reason why the proposal on Article X quoted by Senator Hitchcock 
was not acceptable to the Republicans, they said, was that it did 
not completely disavow obligation. They held that, though it elim- 
inated the obligation to use armed force or the economic boycott, it 
left the question of financial obligation untouched. That, the 
Republicans said, would be likely to prove as much of a burden to 
the United States as any military obligation, and its fulfilment 


could be dictated, they held, by the Council of the League of 
Nations.' 


At the next meeting, on January 29, the tactics of Senator 
Lodge were convincingly demonstrated. Two days before, he 
had declined to accept the Hitchcock reservation to Article X 
because ‘‘it did not completely disavow obligation.’’ On the 29th, 
the Democrats met Lodge’s objection by offering to support the 
Taft reservation, which expressly disavowed any obligation what- 
ever. This reservation (which is also important) read as follows: 


The United States declines to assume any legal or binding 
obligations to preserve the territorial integrity or political inde- 
pendence of any other country under the provisions of Article X or 
to employ the military or naval forces of the United States under 
any article of the treaty for any purpose; but Congress which under 
the Constitution has sole power in the premises, will consider and 
decide what moral obligation if any under the circumstances of any 
particular case, when it arises, should move the United States 
in the interest of world peace and parties, to take action therein and 
will provide accordingly.” 


With complete nonchalance, Lodge rejected this reservation. He 
said he had no counter-proposal to make, nor would he take a few 
days to decide; and he reiterated that the Democrats must 
swallow the original Lodge reservation on Article X in its exact 
language, or have no treaty. Accordingly, the conferees agreed 
to disagree, and after lasting less than an hour, the conference 
broke up.* 

Lodge’s refusal to accept, or even to consider, the Taft reser- 
vation to Article X, completely exposed his game. On Tuesday, 

1New York Times, January 28, 1920. Italics inserted by the author. 


2Omaha World-Herald, January 30, 1920. 
3Omaha World-Herald, January 30, 1920. 
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the 27th, he had said that the split came because the Democrats 
“insisted on an obligation.’’ In a last effort to solve the crisis, 
the Democrats accepted the Taft reservation, which specifically 
provided that ‘‘the United States declines to assume any legal or 
binding obligation . . . . . but Congress . .. . will 
decide what moral obligation, if any, . . . . . should 
move the United States to act in a particular case.’’ When the 
Democrats, for the sake of compromise, offered to stipulate that 
there should be no obligation, Lodge refused the compromise and 
insisted on the exact wording of his own formula; or, failing that, 
on the rejection of the treaty. It is difficult to believe that if 
Lodge had thrown his enthusiastic support behind the Taft 
reservation, it would not have received the necessary two-thirds 
vote. The other minor difficulties would easily have been re- 
solved if agreement had been reached on Article X. 

A somewhat different story of the breaking up of the confer- 
ence is told by Senator McKellar, who recalls that the committee 
was about to agree on reservations one day about noon, when 
Lodge was called to the telephone and afterward said he would 
have to adjourn the meeting until the afternoon to meet Lord 
Grey, the British ambassador, at lunch: 


When we met at three o'clock that afternoon, Senator Lodge 
had changed his position entirely about the matter. I recall dis- 
tinctly he said he had talked with Lord Grey and that Lord Grey 
had assured him that Great Britain would accept his reservations 
or any other reservations that might be made, and that any idea 
that anyone might have that England would not accept the reser- 
vations was erroneous. He refused to go on further, and the con- 
ference broke up and the treaty was defeated, as we all know. I 
have always believed that but for Senator Lodge’s luncheon engage- 
ment with Lord Grey on that particular day, we would have brought 
about a ratification of the treaty including the League.! 


It is, however, the recollection of a Republican senator on the 
committee that the conference was not terminated by Lord Grey 
calling Lodge to the telephone, but that Lodge did state to the 
conference that Grey had told him that Great Britain would 
accept the reservations adopted by the senate in November, 1919, 
and that Lord Grey believed that the other members of the 
League would do likewise. It is the belief of this senator that 
the conference terminated, not because of anything that Grey 


1Statement furnished the author by Senator McKellar. 
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said or did, but because of the efforts of Borah and his associates 
with Lodge. ’ 
Perhaps the situation cannot be better summed up than in the 


following words of a Democratic member of the compromise 
committee: 


I am unable to confirm the view entertained by Senator McKellar 
that Lord Grey persuaded Lodge to the irreconcilable attitude taken ) 
by him at the conferences which it was hoped by some of us might 
result in the redrafting of the reservations to the Covenant of the | 
League of Nations so as to make them acceptable to the necessary 
two-thirds of the Senate. 

If the name of Lord Grey was mentioned in that connection, it 
was in connection with a luncheon engagement. I have no recol- } 
lection of the circumstances. I cannot believe that he exercised 
any influence detrimental to an adjustment. 

In the first place, it was the very general belief at the time, that 
his country wanted the United States to come into the League. 
Borah had repeatedly stated on the floor that Lord Grey had said 
in effect that he was for the United States coming in whatever ! 
reservations were made—that “they” would not pay any attention 
to the reservations. I never saw the statement attributed to Grey 
by Borah and I always thought it misconstrued, but it must have 
disclosed a desire on his part to see us join. 

Moreover, the circumstances all indicate that whatever stiffening 
Lodge needed, and I was confident at the time and have never 
wavered in the opinion since, that he needed none, was amply sup- 
plied by the “Irreconcilables.’’ He never indicated in the slightest 
degree any disposition to yield even with respect to the most un- 
important detail of any reservation or to exhibit any hope of a com- 
promise or desire that one be effected. 

My view is that his supreme concern was to avoid a break in the 
Republican party he was certain would ensue on ratification. His 
plan undoubtedly was to accomplish rejection by Democratic votes 
because of unpalatable reservations. His predilections were all for 
ratification, but his ambition to achieve a victory over Wilson and 
to prevent a split in his own party led him away from his original 
plan to take credit for “‘Americanizing” the Covenant, to beating 
it in the manner indicated. 

Senator Colt is entitled to the large measure of credit assigned 
him by Senator McKellar for bringing about the conference and I 
assume that he was not given membership on it because Lodge 
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thought his earnestness in behalf of ratification would be embar- 
rassing in its work. 

I recall that Lenroot made it a condition of his participation 
that Lodge should be a member. That was not in accordance with 
any idea gathered from the preliminary conversations, which pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the moderates on both sides get 
together. Lodge’s position as Republican leader was sufficient 
reason why he should have been excluded if any hope of a favourable 
result was to be entertained.! 


It may be concluded, therefore, that Lodge must bear the prin- 
cipal responsibility for the defeat of the treaty, and the decision 
of the United States not to join the League. 


Thus ends the story of the most dramatic parliamentary fight 
in the United States since the Civil War. 


H. MAvuRICE DARLING 


1From personal letter to the author. 











A CANADIAN PIONEER: SPANISH JOHN 


EW figures are more attractive than those of the Macdonell! 
family, of Scothouse, during the first fifty years of the 
British régime in Canada. Honourable, high-minded, generous, 
above all, Christians to the core even under the most untoward 
circumstances, and, on the other hand, of an adventurous and 
perhaps slightly reckless disposition while ever faithful to lofty 
ideals, the Macdonells went through gloomy as well as sunny 
days; and it may be questioned whether some of them were not 
greater, or at least more engaging, in their reverses than in the 
midst of their successes. 

Known to English history under the nickname of Spanish John, 
the head of the family, though long a resident of Canada, where 
he led the life of a pioneer frontiersman in conditions remote 
from opulence, is never mentioned by Canadian historians. His 
eldest son would pass to-day for having been the typical fur- 
trader of the wild West, before he played the part of a country 
squire in the more tranquil East, if he had only been less peace- 
loving and more devoid of religious scruples; while the cadet, 
Miles, less steady and still more adventurous, was the first gover- 
nor, nay the founder under Lord Selkirk, of what is now Manitoba, 
and therefore the protagonist of all civilized governments in the 
Canadian West. This alone, apart from his undoubted integrity, 
high aspirations and unmerited reverses, should entitle him to the 
respect of those who now reap in joy where he sowed in tears. 
Yet, barring what can be gleaned from a few accounts of the 
establishment of the Red River Settlement, where he does not 
even always meet with that full meed of justice which is his due, 


1That name is written differently by different authors. The contemporaries of the 
best known of the family themselves are far from unanimous in their way of spelling it, 
varying from Macdonell to McDonell, MacDonell, and even McDonald. McDonnell 
or MacDonnell alone is regarded as foreign to the clan—an Irish cognomen. Nay, 
those with whom these pages are concerned themselves are not agreed on this point. 
The oldest, Spanish John, and the youngest, William, as well as a grandson, Donald, 
spell it McDonell, while the two best known to history, John and Miles, invariably have 
it Macdonell. As this is the orthography adopted in our 4-vol. History, which contains 
the facsimile of the signature of the two last personages, we deem it best to stick to it. 
At the same time, it may be well to add that, according to one of their family papers, 
the name seems to have been originally MacDonald. 
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little enough is known at large of his services to Canada, and 
absolutely nothing of his private life. Of his remarkable father 
and eldest brother John, still less has come down to our genera- 
tion. This, it seems, should of itself prove a valid excuse for the 
pages which follow. 

Nine or ten years ago, the writer came into the possession of 
the Macdonell family papers, consisting of the autobiography of 
the father, Spanish John, in his own handwriting, plus a repro- 
duction of the same by a professional copyist, both of which are 
in a rather dilapidated condition; of numerous letters by several 
of the Macdonells, or McDonells, both lay and clerical, and of 
official documents of a military, social, and financial character. 
With the last category the reading public can have nothing to do; 
but the personal memoir and letters cannot fail to prove en- 
lightening to the historian and instructive, nay interesting, to 
the general reader, were it only for the sidelights which they 
throw on events during the two last centuries both in Europe and 
America. As these papers must now cross the frontier and rejoin 
the great-grandchildren and other descendants of those from 
whom they emanate, the writer deems it expedient—nay almost 
a national duty—to preserve their substance for Canadians by 
enlarging the sketch of the family given in the first volume of his 
Histoire de l’ Eglise catholique dans l’Ouest canadien. 


I 
FIGHTING IN EUROPE 


This was indeed a great family. Its ancestral seat was at 
Scothouse,? in the isle of Skye, adjacent to the mainland of Scot- 
land on the north-west, some distance from the Hebrides, which 
play the réle of a mighty breakwater against the fury of the 
ocean. The Macdonells were descended from the original lords 
of Skye, who were sovereign princes allied by marriage to the 
kings of Scotland. Hence their constant fidelity to the line of 
the legitimate leaders of that country. They traced their genea- 
logy as far back as the year 111 of our era, when died Corbred 


1Appendix E (Quebec, 1921-23). 

*We wonder if the name of that seat, which is also at times given to the family 
itself, is not what some writers have occasionally rendered by Scotus, as is seen in the 
Archives of Canada. We confess having had some little difficulty in deciphering it in 
some documents; but Scothouse is written quite plain in others. 
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III, king of Scotland and lord of the Isles, who had repulsed the 
Roman invaders under Julius Agricola.' 


They were essentially a family of soldiers; or, rather, would it 
not be allowed to say that, crofters though they generally were 
at home, the Skye islanders uniformly showed themselves a race 
of warriors abroad? It has been calculated that, between the 
Napoleonic wars and 1858, that island, which at the last census? 
counted scarcely more than 11,000 inhabitants, gave to the 
British Empire no fewer than 21 lieutenant-generals and major- 
generals, 48 colonels, 600 officers of lower rank, and 10,000 soldiers, 
without counting one governor-general, one adjutant-general, 
one chief baron of England, and one judge of the Supreme Court 
of Scotland. 


The Macdonells, in particular, ever remained gentlemen and 
soldiers, and, from a religious standpoint, staunch Catholics. 
John seems to have been the patronymic appellation of the 
oldest boy in the family, a name which would appear to have 
been inherited as a birthright. The first of those with whom this 
historical sketch is concerned must therefore have been the oldest 
son of his father.* Though born in a most honourable family, 
his was not the chief branch of the clan. The head of the clan was 
a cousin, also called John McDonell and styled Laird of Glen- 
garry. He had a castle which, after the defeat of the Jacobite 
or legitimist party, to which as Catholics they adhered, was burnt 
down and razed by the victor, the Duke of Cumberland. Our 
hero’s father did not apparently live to a great age, for he died 
in 1746, leaving a numerous family, at a time when his own 
parent, Atneas Scothouse, the grandfather of John, was still alive, 
though, of course, quite old and infirm. 

John was born at Crowlin, in the course of 1728,‘ and it would 
seem as if even his earlier dispositions had been of a pronounced 
religious nature, for his parents thought of having him brought 
up for the priesthood. With this end in view, they sent him to 
Rome, where at the age of only twelve he entered a college con- 
ducted by the Jesuits. This, however, he did not do before he 
had revealed the stuff of which he was built, by having a row with 


1The governor of the Roman province of Britain, and father-in-law of the historian 
Tacitus. 

21921. 

*Nay, he expressly says so in a corner of his memoirs. 

‘It was at one time believed that the proper date was 1729, but this has been cor- 
rected on the title page of his memoirs. 
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an Irishman on the way to the capital of the Catholic world, and 
by properly preparing himself to receive the robbers said to infest 
a wood through which he had to pass, by buying a pistol which 
he was sorry he did not have to use. He was the youngest pupil 
of the college in which he studied,! and, for that reason, unless it 
be on account of the dauntless spirit he even then manifested, 
he soon became the favourite of the rector, at the same time that 
he had to cope with the opposition and petty persecutions of a 
swarthy fellow of Maronite descent and affiliations, of whom, 
however, he stood in no awe. 


He had barely been three years in that institution, when he 
learnt that Prince Charles Stuart, the eldest son of James VIII 
of Scotland, commonly called the Pretender, had quietly left 
Rome under the guise of a Spanish courier and repaired to France, 
then at war with Great Britain, where he was encouraged to claim 
the throne of his forefathers. On hearing this, young Macdonell 
felt the military instinct of his race stirred in his veins. Remem- 
bering what his own ancestors had done for other members of 
the traditional line of Scottish monarchs, he, young and inex- 
perienced as he was, thought of joining a Spanish army then in 
Italy, which was fighting against the Austrians, allied to the 
English against the Scotch and French. His superior tried at 
first to dissuade him from what he feared might be but one of 
several spasmodic fits of youthful rashness, but ended by con- 
senting to the proposed step. He even went so far as to donate 
to the young aspiring soldier the sword he was to wield on the 
battlefield, though he predicted that he would lose it before the 
lapse of one year, a mishap which, in fact, occurred seven or eight 
months later. 

His memoirs furnish us with an inkling of the nature of the 
education he had received both at home and at school, while they 
also lift the veil in respect to the morals which then pervaded 
military camps. His companions in arms plainly ‘‘told him that 
he would be good for nothing till the silly notions instilled in him 
by a parcel of bigots were removed.’’* But he immediately adds, 


1The Scots College, still in existence, which was founded and given over to the 
Scotch Catholics by Clement VIII (Dec. 5, 1600). It was originally in the hands of 
the Jesuits, and remained so until their suppression in 1773, but is now conducted by 
secular clergy from Scotland. Amongst its numerous benefactors is counted the Cardinal 
Duke of York, who, before entering orders, was to become such a real friend of our hero. 
2The Maronites are Catholics who live on, and near, Mount Lebanon, Palestine. 
*From his memoirs, as are further quotations without references. 
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“‘T had no inclination to alter my own way of thinking. On the 
contrary, I pitied them very much, and did not scruple to tell 
them so. I might as well have preached to the wind.’”’ The 
same strength of character was shown by him throughout his later 
life. It may also be worth while to remark that, though but 
sixteen years of age, the new soldier was sprung from a physically 
splendid stock. Moreover, fearless as he always showed himself 
to be, we must presume that, even in such tender years, he was 
quite able to take care of himself. He had not quite the size 
which most of his sons were to attain; but he scarcely needed to 
be of such powerful build in order to be able to give a good account 
of himself against all miscreants. His eldest son, John, was six 
feet five inches and his grandson of the same name six feet three 
and a half. 

He made his first acquaintance with the atmosphere of the 
battlefield in the spring of 1744, along the coast of the Adriatic, 
where had drifted the army into which he had enlisted, the second 
officer of which was an Irishman.? His first impressions under 
fire are related with a refreshing frankness, an almost childlike 
ingenuousness which make them worth reproducing. In the midst 
of the volleys of bullets whistling around him, his ‘‘heart was 
panting very strongly,’’ he admitted long afterwards,—‘‘ not with 
bravery I can assure you,”’ he added. “I thought every bullet 
would finish me, and was thinking seriously of running away (a 
cursed thought: I would not have dared to see my friends or 
nearest relations after such a dastardly action), when such thoughts 
were all at once cut short by the order ‘Advance quick’.’’ He 
gained much credit by the way he ultimately behaved in the 
course of this first battle, which was but the prelude to much more 
important operations. 

After having been chosen by Lieutenant McDonnell to accom- 
pany him in a dangerous but successful expedition, from which 
they brought three hundred prisoners, he took part in a severe 
affair in which he received his real baptism of fire, and, young as 
he was, covered himself with glory as much by his own intrepidity 
as by the care he took of others. The Austrian commander-in- 
chief had planned to surprise the Spanish army and to take 
prisoner the king of Naples,* who was acting in co-operation there- 


1 William [his third son] is biger [sic] than his Father” (Letter from Rev. Roderick 
McDonell, of St Régis, March 29, 1801). 

2Of the same name as himself, but spelt with a double n. 

®*Who must have been Charles II, himself a Spanish Bourbon prince. 
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with. A great slaughter ensued, in the course of which a French 
general was killed, and the Spanish and Italian officers and men 
fell right and left in quick succession. Young Macdonell himself 
received a ball through the thigh. ‘‘I then crossed my firelock 
under my thigh,”’ he writes, ‘‘and shook it to try if the bone was 
whole, which, when I found to be the case, I dropped on that 
knee and continued the former work. I received another shot, 
which threw me down. I made one more attempt to help my 
comrades, but got a third wound which quite disabled me. My 
loss of blood—having no means to stop it—soon reduced my 
strength. I gripped my sword to be ready to run it through the 
first man that should insult me. All our ammunition was spent; 
not a single cartridge among the living or the dead.” 

Having then fainted, he found himself, on recovering, stripped 
of his clothes and weltering in his blood. A Croat then came up 
to him with cocked pistol, and, in bad Italian, asked him for his 
purse. Whereupon John, pointing to his forlorn condition, told 
him to take it where he could find it, as he had no means of con- 
cealing it. At which the foreigner was roused to fury, and was 
on the point of finishing him, when John saw the right hand of 
his would-be murderer seized from behind by ‘‘a genteel young 
man” who exclaimed, ‘‘ You rascal, let the man die as he pleases. . . 
Go and kill one able to resist you.’’ Hearing which, the helpless 
youth turned faint eyes on his saviour and begged, ‘Pray, Sir, 
could you not have me brought to your camp, in order to have 
my wounds dressed, and I will give you fifty guineas?’”’ The 
stranger withdrew, and soon returned with four stout German? 
soldiers, who did attempt to take him away, but dropped him to 
the ground, as he had fainted, and they thought he was dead or 
would soon die. 

When he came to, John Macdonell found himself between 
two fires. He then gathered whatever little strength remained 
in him, and crawled between the bodies of two dead companions, 
which he used as a protection against the bullets which were 
hailing from either side. Feverish and exhausted through loss 
of blood, he presently saw a grenadier of the Swiss Guard,* there- 
fore an enemy, but dressed very much like himself, approaching. 
Dying of thirst and evidently nearing his agony, he asked him 


1That is, resumed firing. 

2Germans by language, though politically probably Austrians. 

3A mercenary, or hired soldier, a member of the Foreign Legion, as one would say 
to-day. 
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for a drink. This was readily given by the stranger, who took 
him for one of his own regiment, and, when John returned him 
his calabash, he said, ‘‘No, no, brother, I am unhurt and you 
cannot help yourself. Keep it.’’ Young Macdonell remained 
alone among the dead until evening, when a Miles McDonnell,! 
an Irish lieutenant, found him and had him conveyed to the 
hospital, where the commander’s son thenceforth came daily to 
visit him before and after noon. In about six weeks, he began 
to move about on crutches. Then the general wrote in praise of 
his fearlessness and bravery to King James, who sent him ‘‘a 
pretty good sum of money” to help him start in life again. 

Before going farther, let us be allowed to express the hope 
that the foregoing details will not be looked down upon as too 
minute and unimportant by the historical scholar and _ profes- 
sional writer. They transport us into an epoch quite different 
from our own, open to us new vistas and help us to understand 
manners and customs proper to a period which could not boast, 
for instance, the thoroughness and efficiency of our military 
ambulance service, any more than the severe discipline and ethics 
of war which reign, at least in normal circumstances, on modern 
battlefields. On the other hand, though our subject’s deeds are 
related in very discreet lines and his modesty leaves much to be 
inferred, we can scarcely help coming to the conclusion that he 
acted manfully before he was a man. 

John Macdonell was no sooner on his feet again than he ran 
back after the Austrians, now in full retreat. Their army had, 
by that time, dwindled to little more than 10,000 men, with, it 
was whispered, about 12,000 women—another sign of the times. 
The motley Spanish army, on the other hand, counted still 
20,000 Spaniards proper, 15,000 Neapolitans, or natural allies of 
the former, 12,000 French,and as many Genoese. After having 
won fresh laurels, Macdonell was allowed to repair on furlough 
to Rome, where he was received with open arms by his former 
rector, who treated him as his own son and presented him to 
King James and his son, the Duke, afterwards Cardinal, of York.? 
He was indeed on the way to celebrity! 


1We seem bound to encounter McDonells, Macdonells or McDonnells everywhere. 

“Henry Benedict Maria Clement Stuart had himself been born at Rome, and was 
then scarcely twenty years of age. Though, of course, in a totally different field, his 
own life was to be as eventful as that of Spanish John himself. Having, on the failure 
of the Jacobite cause, manifested the intention of entering the Church, he was created 
a cardinal even before he was a priest (1747). In November, 1759, he was made a 
bishop, and two years later appointed to the see of Frascati, Italy, which he administered 
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Back again to the army he went, through a series of campaigns 
in which we cannot follow him. Then having heard that troops 
were being raised in France to further the cause of Prince Charles 
Stuart, then in Britain, he set out, in the company of fourteen 
officers of the Irish regiment, in order to join the army in forma- 
tion. His rank was then that of lieutenant-commander, received 
not as the consequence of seniority, or of military school training, 
much less of favouritism, but earned on the battlefield. 

Because of reports he heard in Paris, he preferred to return 
to the Spaniards, as he considered that ‘‘it was ungenerous not 
to give what aid we were capable [of] to forward the [Jacobite] 
interests.’ Welcomed by the Duke of York, he was offered a 
company! by a Count Lally, governor of Pondichéry, in the 
Asiatic possessions of the French, whither he was desired to go. 
But he declined the promotion entailed by such an appointment, 
wishing to work to the end for his own prince. 

We see him for a while move, at Boulogne and elsewhere, in 
the highest military society, both French and British. He was 
then proposed for a higher grade in the army of the former, but 
again stuck to the service of the royal Stuart family. It was then 
that he was entrusted with the highly honourable task of acting 
as the confidential messenger of the Duke of York to his brother 
Charles, then in his native land. As he was on his way thither, 
carrying in his bag the sum of 1,500 pounds sterling in gold, a 
fellow who momentarily had this in his hands wondered at its 
great weight. ‘‘You cannot be surprised,’ said Spanish John; 
‘‘we live in war times, and powder and balls are necessary.”’ But 
others there were who knew or guessed better, and an officer 
stooped so low as to rob him of 1,000 guineas—a first mishap 
which, with a man of John’s sense of propriety, might have had 
the most serious consequences. He was not a man to submit 
tamely to such an affront from one whom he now considered 
beneath the station of a soldier, let alone of an officer.? 


wisely and munificently endowed. But, because of his fidelity to the Pope after the 
French revolution, he lost all his benefices and was reduced to poverty by the French 
invading armies. Old and infirm, he had to flee to Padua, where, be it said to his 
honour, King George III of England came to his assistance. In return for those kind- 
nesses, the cardinal bequeathed to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, the crown 
jewels of James II. In September, 1803, the former Duke of York became bishop of 
Ostia, one of the great suburbican sees as they are called, and dean of the Sacred College. 
He died at Frascati on July 13, 1807, and now lies buried in Saint-Peter’s under a monu- 
ment due to Canova. 

1That is, promotion to the rank of captain. 

*He resented all the more such a loss as it might cast a reflection on his own honesty. 
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Having embarked at Dunkirk in a fine vessel of English make 
captured by the French, which was acting as a privateer manned 
by fifty men, he had scarcely left for Scotland when a repre- 
sentative of the Duke of York told him that he had been com- 
missioned by the prince to let him have ‘‘ whatever sum of money 
he might please call for’’, as an acknowledgment of his services 
to him. Having thanked him for the offer, John said that he 
had funds enough to proceed with his journey, and would accept 
nothing, inasmuch as he claimed that ‘“‘he was already under 
more obligations to His Royal Highness than he could ever repay.” 
On the way to Scotland, his boat was chased by the English, who 
could never overtake her. Macdonell sailed around the Orkney 
Islands; but the first news with which he was greeted, when on 
the point of landing on his native soil, was to the effect that the 
cause of the Jacobites was lost, as the battle of Culloden had been 
fought the very day he had left Dunkirk. He was told at the 
same time that many of his relatives, kindred and clansmen were 
killed in the course of that fateful engagement, among whom was 
his uncle Scothouse and a D. McDonell, whose daughter he was 
later to marry. He was furthermore assured that the Highlanders 
were all dispersed, and that nobody knew what had become of 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart himself. 

This was indeed melancholy intelligence, a stunning blow, 
instead of the joyful welcome he had expected. He nevertheless 
succeeded in delivering to his prince, then in hiding, the letters 
and remainder of the money with which he had been entrusted by 
the Duke of York, through the secretary of the former, on the 
head of whom a big sum of money had been set by the English 
authorities. Faithful John had taken the resolution never to 
leave Scotland as long as his prince was in that country. After 
having long been hemmed in by his enemies, Charles managed 
to escape to France, by boarding a privateer from Saint-Malo. 
‘‘To the eternal honour of my countrymen,”’ writes Macdonell 
in his memoirs, ‘‘they despised the alluring reward of 30,000 
pounds sterling offered for his head, and, though vanquished in 
battle, saved him from his inveterate enemies.’’ The loyal 
soldier then wanted to return to the Spanish army. He had to 
yield to the entreaties of his nearest relatives and desist from 
that adventurous career at a time when riches and honours 
smiled on him. He had proved himself a brilliant military man, 
and done as much as he was capable of towards the furtherance 
of what he considered a public duty. But even he knew that he 
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had towards his own kin obligations which could not be neg- 
lected. His father was then very sick, in fact on his death-bed, 
and John thought he was in duty bound to return to him, especially 
as he was the oldest of a large family. 

Spanish John afterwards fell in with the thief of the money 
which had been entrusted to him for Prince Charles, and ascer- 
tained that the scoundrel had divided the plunder amongst his 
associates. He would have made him pay dearly for his felony, 
had he not been confronted by a crowd outnumbering his own 
followers ten to one.! 

Another and still later incident had even more untoward con- 
sequences for him. When he had gone one day to fish by the 
seashore with a Dr. McDonell,’ a ship hove in sight, and his com- 
panion, who was anything but a teetotaller and scented the possi- 
bility of some liquor in the sea rover, insisted that they must 
board her. John, being then en déshabillé, thought fit to pass 
himself off as the gentleman’s ploughman, who could speak no 
English. But the master of the ship, a Captain Fergusson, had 
his suspicions. He secretly described the undressed stranger to 
a spy he had on board, who declared him to be a most dangerous 
outlaw, a traitor to his country and a person guilty of innumer- 
able crimes. Forthwith John was arrested, and shortly after- 
wards transferred to a man-of-war, the commander of which had 
him heavily shackled for the night—an indignity the prisoner 
immensely resented. ‘‘] was in a fever of vexation all night,” he 
writes in his memoirs, ‘“‘and would have blown up the ship and all 
hands had it been in my power.’’ Next morning, he insisted on 
seeing the master of the new ship, who answered his reproaches 
by handing him a list of accusations, ‘‘the least of which,”’ he 
himself avers, ‘‘would have condemned any man.” He had 
simply been taken for another! After mutual explanations and 
excuses on the part of the captain, John Macdonell was next day 
sent ashore at Fort William.* The sailors who conveyed him 
thither were Irish, and Catholics. They advised him to run away 
if in danger of his life, assuring him that, if ordered to fire and 
bring him down, they would take good care to miss him. After 
a few days of confinement, the authorities, now officially aware 
of their mistake, released him. 


1The details of this encounter, almost Homeric in character, are too long to repro- 
duce here. They show a scarcely credible fearlessness, quietly related, on the part of 
John Macdonell. 

*Were there then any others than Macdonells among the Scots? 

’Then a stronghold in the county of Inverness, Scotland. 
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This adventure occurred some years after the battle of Cul- 
loden, which, as everyone knows, was fought on April 27, 1746. 
This crushed for ever the opposition of the Scotch legitimists to 
the rule of the English. Spanish John accepted the inevitable 
without grumbling, and ever after was a faithful subject of the 
sovereign whom fate had imposed on him. But, having no 
longer to battle for his ‘‘own prince’’, he was left without a con- 
genial occupation. He had now to think of himself and his future, 
instead of relying on others as he had done so far. He was thence- 
forth to envisage less dangerous pursuits, though the consequences 
of a false step in getting settled for one’s after life could not but 
strike him as deserving of all his attention. 

He had, prior to his captivity at the hands of the English, 
made the acquaintance of the lady who was to share her life with 
his: shortly after his enlargement from his dungeon, he married 
her, and “‘lived a most happy life for a number of years upon 
[his] property,’’ he declares. But could a man with his past and 
adventurous spirit long remain quiet, even in the best company, 
and enjoy the far niente of a country gentleman? John would 
not have been a Macdonell if he had felt satisfied with the sweets 
of a married, but socially useless, life. We therefore see him con- 
fess it almost immediately. ‘‘At last,’’ he writes, ‘‘ my disposition 
given rather to roving induced me to leave my native country, 
and come to this great continent of America.’’ New horizons 
then opened to him and his growing family, a new leaf was turned 
in his life. He exchanged the sword for the plough, but, withal, 
he retained that sterling Christianity to which he shows himself 
faithful in the closing lines of the memoirs he wrote! on the new 
soil. ‘‘The Almighty was pleased to help me out of all dangers, 
until I am become an old man. Glory be to His holy Name for 
ever and ever!”’ 

Such is a faithful digest of the autobiography of the famous 
“Spanish John”’, of whom so little is now known in Canada that 
the foregoing details will probably be new to one hundred per cent., 
or so, of this paper’s readers. Yet something was published 
concerning his career in the Canadian Magazine for 1825. Indeed 
the details contained in that periodical were even made to serve 
later as the basis of an interesting novel by a William McLennan, 
of Montreal. 

Spanish John left Scotland in 1773, bound for the British 


1To meet the wishes of his youngest son, William. ‘My dear William”, such are 
the opening words of that precious document. 
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province of New York, together with his family, and settled at 
first in the Mohawk valley, under the protection of Sir William 
Johnson, superintendent of Indian Affairs. That same year, 
about five hundred Highlanders are known to have come out to 
America in a ship called the Pearl, under the direction of three 
brothers, Leek, Collachie, and Aberchalder, the nephews of our 
hero, who must have been of the party. 

What is certain is that, at the outbreak of the War of Indepen- 
dence, Spanish John stood up for the king of England, whose 
rights over Scotland were no longer in dispute. True to his for- 
bears and to his own past achievements, he temporarily resumed 
his military career, and raised a company of one hundred men 
among the | oyalists in the vicinity of Johnston, leading them 
across the American lines up to Montreal; after which he settled 
in Canada, not very far from the frontier. His eldest son was 
then captain of the first battalion of the King’s Royal Regiment 
of New York, in which the second son was an ensign. It would 
verily seem as if, born of fighters, fighters the Macdonells must 
remain, even far away from the hereditary bickerings of old 
European states. But John was no longer the youthful warrior 
we have seen in the foregoing pages, nor was he now alone in the 
world. He had a family, with the members of which we must 
presently get acquainted. 


II 
PIONEERING IN AMERICA 


Spanish John had five children, three boys and two girls. 
The eldest son was given the name of his parent, the second was 
called Miles, perhaps in remembrance of the friend who had 
rescued his father on the bloody battlefield of Italy, and a third, 
who was not to remain under British dominion, was baptized 
under the name of William J(ames?). As to the daughters, one 
was known as Polly, and we have not ascertained the name of 
the other, though we are strongly inclined to imagine that she 
was that Penelope who is so favourably spoken of in the Macdonell 
correspondence.! 

The member of that family who is the best known to Canadians 
at large is the second son. Yet so little familiar are most authors 
with what pertains even to the Macdonells of Canada, that they 

1Later researches have converted this surmise into a certainty. 
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do not agree on the exact nationality of Miles, or rather they all 
seem at sea as to the country in which he was born. According 
to Rev. E. H. Oliver, the land of his birth was the state of New 
York;! Agnes C. Laut calls him the “forest ranger of the Ottawa”’ ;? 
Chester Martin, otherwise generally so well informed, gives him 
out as ‘‘a Glengarry Highlander from Upper Canada”’,* and the 
usually inaccurate Dr. George Bryce expressly states that he was 
‘‘a Canadian.’* As to quaint Donald Gunn, who must have 
known him personally, he prudently abstains from giving any 
details anent his nationality, as do also Jos. James Hargrave, G. 
M. Adam’ and others. Miles Macdonell having been a Catholic, 
we cannot expect that Alex. Ross should even speak of him. The 
same author expressly states’ that the emigrants whom Mac- 
donell was to bring to the West ‘‘were all of the Presbyterian 
communion”’, while, as we shall see in its proper place, their 
leader declares himself that half of them were Roman Catholics! 
Ross never mentions Macdonell until he has to take him to task 
for the restrictions on exportations which his sense of duty to his 
colonists forced upon him, at a time when he had already been 
almost three years acting as governor. The Rev. R. G. MacBeth 
scrupulously follows in Ross’s footsteps, letting, apparently, 
Selkirk’s settlers come from Europe without a leader and remain 
two years and a half without a head.’ Robert B. Hill is more 


1‘ Miles Macdonell was born in New York State,”’ he expressly says in The Canadian 
North-west (Ottawa, 1914), I, 40. 

2The Conquest of the Great Northwest (Toronto, n.d.), I, 127. Moreover, she is 
scarcely just when she fastens upon him the description ‘Miles MacDonell of the 
riotous clan.”’ 

3Lord Selkirk's Work in Canada (Toronto, 1916), 35. 

‘The Remarkable History of the Hudson's Bay Company (London, n.d.), 211. See 
also his later Life of Lord Selkirk, where, p. 39, he calls him ‘ Macdonell who was a 
Canadian Highlander”; while, on p. 43, he contrasts him with the Orkneymen, that is, 
the Scotch; ‘‘but Macdonell is a Canadian,"’ he unfalteringly asserts. Bryce is scarcely 
ever known to have corrected in later books or editions one of the very numerous 
mistakes he committed in his previous ones. 

5The Canadian North-West (Toronto, 1885). 

®In the 416 pages of his Red River Settlement, he has not as much as the name of the 
first Catholic bishop of the West, Mgr. Provencher, who, during a thirty-five years 
residence in Red River, wielded such power and influence over more than half of its 
original population. 

7The Red River Settlement (London, 1856), 31. 

8The Romance of Western Canada (Toronto, 1920), 36. This last book of Mr. Mac- 
Beth's teems with errors. He makes, for instance, Riel receive his higher education 
at Laval University (p. 108) instead of at the College of Montreal; sees a “‘rebellion”’ 
in the half-breed rising of 1869 (p. 109), without being able to say against whom they 
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honest, logical, or complete in his Manitoba, expressly stating! 
that the very first emigrants to Red River “‘ were placed under the 
command” of Miles. But why does he call him McDonald? 
He even goes the length of so counterfeiting the signature which 
the first governor of Assiniboia affixed to his decree of embargo 
against exportations. As to Alexander Begg, he copiously quotes 
from Miles Macdonell’s letters and is quite fair to him; but he 
had evidently no idea concerning the birthplace of the man, or 
if he had, he carefully kept it to himself. A later author, the Rev. 
A. C. Garrioch, does indeed give Miles his due, but has nota 


rebelled (see Morice, Hist. de l’Eglise Catholique dans l'Ouest Canadien, II, 249 et seq.; 
Quebec, 1922); states that their leader ‘summoned a good many conventions” (117), 
which can hardly be said of two; speaks of Father Ritchot as “pére Richot’’ (120); 
alludes to the ‘‘alleged government of Riel’ (128), which had been formed at the 
instance of the previous governor, at a time when there was no other in the colony; 
indulges in all kinds of innuendoes or fanciful suppositions to account for the same 
Riel’s moves (117, 127, 132); places after 1870 Spence’s organization of a republic which 
occurred in 1867 (141); refers to “Fenian O’Donaghue”’ (148, 187) whom everybody 
has so far known as O’ Donoghue; goes to the length of making the ridiculous assertion 
that Thomas Scott was executed because “as the prisoners used to keep themselves 
warm by wrestling and sparring, Scott is said to have taken a few rounds out of the 
guards’ (156); affirms without flinching that the body of the same, ‘weighed with 
chains, was put through a hole in the ice into the river, as I learned in later years from 
one who was there when it was done’’ (157), an assertion which the present writer can 
prove to be absolutely false on unimpeachable evidence—for he knows what was done 
with Scott’s body. Mr. MacBeth furthermore writes that E. Goulet ‘‘was drowned [he 
does not say by whom or how, and yet perhaps imagines himself an historian!] about the 
spot where he had put Scott’s body through the ice’’ (164), while the merest Western 
historical tyro knows full well that neither Goulet nor Lépine was there, or even knew 
what had been done with that body; he likewise tells an untruth when he affirms that 
“the Fenian raid was over three days before’’ Riel presented to the governor of Manitoba 
the troops he had levied to assist him against the Fenians (Cf. Morice, Aux Sources de 
l' Histoire manitobaine, 104 et seg.; Quebec, 1907). 

He moreover states that Simon Fraser explored the great river that bears his name 
in the years 1807-08, which should be 1808 (p. 248). As to Harmon (p. 249), he never 
did any exploring, any more than John Stuart (ibid.), the latter having had, in that 
respect, only the merit of accompanying Fraser, despite Mr. MacBeth’s assertion to the 
contrary. As to the botanist David Douglas, who is stated to have “discovered the 
tree which is most distinctive of this province’ (p. 250), if we were of an over- 
carping disposition, we might remark that, unless we are much mistaken about the 
meaning of the word to discover, we cannot see how this achievement can be put to his 
credit, when we know that said tree had been seen and utilized by white explorers 
thirty-two years before Douglas first set foot in what is now British Columbia. 

1Page 22 of his Manitoba, History of its Early Settlement, Development and Resources 
(Toronto, 1890). 

2Jbid., 31. 


'History of the North-West (Toronto, 1894). 
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word as to his origin and personal antecedents, probably because 
he knew nothing of either... The shortcomings and errors, in 
this particular respect, of these the principal writers on the 
beginnings of what is now the province of Manitoba seem to us 
the very best excuse for the present pages, an excuse the force 
of which will be greatly enhanced when we come to the quotations 
from, or reproductions of, the various documents alluded to at the 
outset and which have so far remained unknown to all.? 

To return to the question of Miles Macdonell’s birthplace, 
there can be no doubt that, in common with his brother John, he 
was born in Scotland.* Here are our proofs of this. In the first 
place, his father was married about 1752, and remained in Scot- 
land until 1773. Even supposing his two daughters to have been 
the first-born children of the family, we would have only their 
birth and that of John as antedating that of Miles. We might, 
therefore, presume that Miles first saw the light of day early 
enough to have been of a certain age when his father came to 
America. But we have something more precise. Under date 
of March 18, 1822, he addressed to Governor Maitland a memoir 
of which we possess a photographic facsimile, which states that 
Miles was fourteen years of age when he enlisted in Canada, 
and that he served as an ensign in the regiment of Sir John John- 
son. On the other hand, a list of officers on half-pay dated 
April 23. 1807, tells us that the young soldier had drawn his pay 
since 1783. As he had enlisted at fourteen, he must have been 
born in 1769, four years before his departure for the New World. 
Furthermore, the last document tells us that he was thirty-nine 
years old in 1807. This is a loose enough way of counting, which 
may take us back either to the last part of 1768, or to some time 
in the following year. At all events, it is clear that he was born 
in Scotland. Whereas his elder brother John had been born on 
November 30, 1768, we must choose the end of 1769 as the date 
of Miles’s own birth. 

The Macdonell family, having crossed the ocean, did not im- 
mediately repair to what had shortly before been called New 
France. As we have already seen, it first made for the then 
province of New York, and established itself in the county of 
Scoharie. It did not settle in Canada till some time in 1782, or 

1Cf. First Furrows (Manitoba, 1923). 

*Even to Chester Martin who, while prefacing his work with a list of all available 
MS information on the Red River origins, ignores that which we refer to. 


3And Father Geo. Dugas is the only author we know of who implicitly says so, 
when he calls him ‘‘a Scotch Catholic” in The Canadian West (Montreal, 1905), 194. 
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thereabouts, choosing for its new seat a place then called River 
(or rather Riviére) aux Raisins, in the region of Cornwall.! 

The oldest document in our possession, at least among those 
which bear a date, relates to the eldest son. It is dated June 20, 
1788, and is John’s commission as ensign in the militia battalion 
of Cornwall and Osnabruck.’ It is all in English, and is signed 
‘‘Dorchester, captain-general and commander-in-chief of the 
colonies of Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick.” It con- 
tains the first intimation that the son was to follow in the foot- 
steps of the father. An analogous document, this time in both 
English and French, appointed the same John Macdonell ‘‘ captain 
in the corps of the Canadian Voyageurs’’, which he had himself 
formed, partly at his own expense. It is dated October 2, 1812, 
and calls to mind an important epoch in the life of the new Cana- 
dian. He did see active service, and had much to suffer at the 
hands of the Americans. On October 23 of that year, having 
been attacked by troops five times as numerous as his, he was 
made prisoner with his lieutenant and thirty-five of his men. 
But we must not anticipate, and shall now go back in order to 
proceed systematically with the study of our documents. 

We shall preface that study with the remark that the “roving 
disposition’? of the Macdonells soon prompted the eldest son 
who, strange to say, was in after life to prove the most steady, 
nay sedentary, of all, to shake the dust of military camps off his 
et, and repair to the limitless West—to be more precise, to Fort 
spérance, or Qu’Appelle, in the valley of the latter name,* where 
we see him acting as fur-trader in the interest of the North West 
Company, as early as 1793, and wherein he was to be promoted 
to the rank of partner four years later.' 


¢ 
if 
> 


Under date April 15, 1795, his father, then a country squire in 
not any too brilliant circumstances at New Scothouse, in Stor- 
mont, gives him bad news in his distant place of exile. The 


1The Raisin River of to-day is a tributary of the St. Lawrence, wherein it falls at 
South Lancaster, near Charlottenburg, county Glengarry. Later called New Lancaster, 
the place referred to by the Macdonell papers is now known under the name of South 
Lancaster. It is a flourishing village on the St. Lawrence and the C.N.R., 541% miles 
west of Montreal, according to an obliging correspondent, Francis J. Audet, of the 
Public Archives, Ottawa. 

2A place originally peopled by Germans, where his brother Miles had a farm. 

®’Now in southern Saskatchewan. 

‘Cf. the extracts from his journal published in Masson’s Les Bourgeois de la Com- 
pagnie du Nord-Ouest, 1, 283 et seq., where he is wrongly called Macdonnell. No member 
of that branch of the family ever spelt his name with two n’s. 
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deceased he mentions is Miles’s wife, John’s own second cousin 
and a Catholic like himself:! ‘‘The will of the Almighty we dare 
not, or ought not, to repine at, although never so trying,’’ writes 
the old man. ‘‘We were within Ourselves very happy and perhaps 
in need of correction. God has been pleased to inflict us with the 
severest blow we could almost receive, in calling from amongst us 
our most loveing and most beloved—Bell’—She departed this life 
upon the 31 day of August 94, about twenty days after her de- 
livery of a fine Boy who is named Donald. I cannot say more of 
this. Poor Miles has got, very fortunately, a Lieutenantcy in 
the R' Canadian volunteers, a new corps begun to be raised in 
September last. This will in some measure divert his melancholy 
thoughts.’ Spanish John was then in circumstances rather differ- 
ent from those of his ancestors in the Old World. He was scarcely 
more than a farmer—not any too prosperous at that, probably 
because he lacked experience in this new walk of life. At the 
time of his writing the above, he was living in the kitchen of a 
house he was building. 

Just two years later, always in ‘Aprile’, as he wrote it,® the 
old country gentleman introduces us to an individual who has 
now an honoured place in Northwest Canadian history, by this 
short piece of news: “I have spent an Afternoon in this place,’ in 
the course of this winter, in Company of M* Alex’ M‘Kenzie who, 
I beleive [sic], wishes you well.’’ This to his son John. 

He next gives evidence that, in spite of changed circumstances, 
he still considers himself a soldier. ‘‘By Order from the King,”’ 
he says, ‘‘all half-pay Officers were to return their names, time 
of service and place of residence and age to the War Office, within 
a limited period, with an addition of being struck of [sic] the half 
pay list if they did not fulfill the said order, as they would be 
looked upon as dead or otherwise provided for. I return myself 
able, willing and ready for service.’’ He was then sixty-nine! 

He then broaches a subject only too familiar to people who, 
sprung from the European gentry, have had to commence life 
anew in a station to which they were not accustomed: 

“Being Catholics, they obtained, as was necessary, a dispensation permitting 
them to marry notwithstanding their relationship” (MS letter from W. L. Scott to 
F. J. Audet of the Public Archives, Ottawa). 

2Isabella Macdonell. 

’Spanish John, as well as his sons, could write very good, if a little stilted, English; 
but it must be remembered that Gaelic was their mother tongue, and that, besides 


English, the older gentleman knew Italian and some French. 
‘Cornwall. This was written on April 4, 1797. 
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I have been involved in debt and have not yet been able to extricate 
myself. Lands can get no sales for, nor will my creditor accept of 
them. The Country is drained of servants by recruiting .... The 
wages are so high that it is not worth a farmer’s while to give the 
wages they require, so that I do not know how to act. Miles’ 
children are coming on very well under the direction of their Aunt.! 
I have not heard from William since last fall. He was then clerk in 
a Grocery Store at Boston at five dollars a week, out of which he 
had to provide himself in all necessaries. 


William was the youngest son of the family. He seems not 
to have been possessed of the social aspirations, pride of caste or 
taste for professional or official life which then animated his two 
brothers, contenting himself with a quite prosaic and matter of 
fact station in society. In fact, his father had long despaired of 
making anything out of him. He had for neighbours at the 
Riviére aux Raisins a Swan family who, to better their condition, 
had ultimately crossed the frontier and gone to Boston, where 
they finally settled. Spanish John thought this a good occasion 
to try and see if his own William, little ambitious as he was, 
could not himself succeed there. 

I “sent him along with Swan to Boston”’, he wrote to John, 
already in the Far West, as early as April 12, 17962 


You know his indolence and easiness, Which induced me to send 
him among a people naturally industrious, aspiring, sharp and 
cunning. As he really did not seem to want both parts and sense, 
I was very willing to have him in a place where his dormant spirits 
and parts must be roused. What the consequence may be I cannot 
determine; my intention was good. ... I received one out of two 
letters from M* Swan Sen’, in which he tells me that Bill will yet 
bless the day I thought of sending him to Boston. 


After which the country squire gives an inkling of his own tem- 
perament at 68: ‘‘ You see,’’ he writes, “‘by my free way of ex- 
pression that I laugh at the great. So think me in [good] spirits. 
You know I am seldom troubled with the spleen.” 

That his friend Swan was not mistaken in his prognostication 
about William is shown by the best possible authority, a namesake 
as well as a relation, the Rev. Roderick McDonell, who wrote 
John eight years later: 


1Penelope. 
2In a letter addressed to Grand Portage, then the gate of the fur-bearing West. 
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I had the pleasure to see your brother William here! a night or two 
with Captain Miles. William is ...a youth full of spirit and life, 
and a young man of great merit and much information. Add to 
that also that he is a sincere good Christian, and that few practice 
the duties of religion better at Bostonn. The Catholic Clergyman 
at Bostonn® gives a high character of him.’ 


And, a consideration not to be overlooked, he was then drawing 
a salary of $700 per annum from the “States of America’’, for 
the work he was doing in the Customs Department of Boston, 
wherein he had been admitted at an initial salary of $350. 

Meantime, close by Scothouse, Spanish John’s family seat in 
Canada, where he was living almost alone, Catholics were pro- 
viding for religious worship, an undertaking which could not but 
interest him, and the completion of which depended greatly on 
outside assistance, as we see by a letter dated April 1, 1801, when 
the elder John was writing to his son of the same name in the 
West, where he was making more money than the whole family 
together: 


We are building a pretty snug and decent stone Church at 
River aux Raisin,t he says. It is M‘’ Roderick [McD.] hobby 
horse. It is expected to be finished this year. M" Roderick ex- 
pects, as well as myself, that you will speak to, and encourage, such 
as you think proper, to assist in so pious and generous an under- 
taking by contributing to the completion of it, as I feel confident 
that prayers shall be put up for the success and prosperity of all who 
will cheerfully help to carry on so good a work. 


On the other hand, the old gentleman was so well acquainted 
with the big heart of his son that, even while soliciting alms for 
a church, he felt impelled to warn him against any excess. ‘‘ Entre 
nous,’’ he went on to say, ‘“‘I make bold to caution you, as I know 
the generosity of your disposition, that in case any private applica- 
tion be made to you for money, to be on your guard.’’ That the 
former appeal of his father was heeded by John goes without 
saying, even though we might not have the old man’s testimony 

1At Saint Régis. 

*Ten years ago, there were in the same place no fewer than 249 priests engaged in 
parish work and 72 in teaching institutions, without counting one cardinal, one assistant 


bishop, a vicar general and all those priests who were acting as the parts of the machinery 


which help in governing an important diocese! The number of that clergy has since 
notably increased. 


’Rev. Rod. McDonell, to John Macdonell, April 25, 1804. 
‘South Lancaster, as we have seen. 
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to assure us of it. ‘‘Your collection for our parish Church has 
been most gratefully received and acknowledged as well by the 
Parishiners as by their Pastor,’’ he wrote on February 27, 1802. 
Said pastor having himself begged for such assistance, at the 
request of Spanish John, he did not fail to return thanks to the 
Western fur-trader for his benefactions. By doing which he 
showed himself more genuinely grateful than most of his parish- 
ioners, despite the elder Macdonell’s assurances to the contrary. 
For shortly thereafter! the latter thought himself bound to write, 
in a letter which, at the same time, settles the degree of relation- 
ship existing between the two old men, lay and clerical: ‘‘ Your 
Grand Uncle [namely ‘Mr. Rod. McDonell the Priest,’ as he was 
called] has had different disputes with his flock. ... Whenever 
they are better fixed than where they came from, they generally 
turn out not only overbearing to the last degree, but even in- 
conceivably ungratefull,’’ he declares, and of this he adduces as 
evidence facts so absolutely un-Christian, nay so brutally in- 
human, that anything like them could not be thought of in our 
own days. 

That very same year, 1802, another and younger relative of 
John Macdonell Junior, his ‘“‘loving uncle’, as he calls him, 
writes from Glengarry to ask for a loan of forty pounds “ Halli- 
fax’’, excusing himself at the same time for his boldness because 
of his knowledge of the great numbers he has obliged that way. 
That request was signed ‘‘ Alexander Macdonell Priest,’’ and eman- 
ated from the same clergyman who was to become bishop of 
IXingston. Of whom more anon. 

Meantime, the head of the Canadian Macdonells, our old 
friend of the European battlefields and the victim of rapacious 
sea captains, was experiencing a little unpleasantness through 
an innocent enough circumstance, which was nevertheless proving 
welcome food for the gossiping tongues of his neighbourhood. 
Without wishing to establish parallels out of all proportions, 
history shows us that even great warriors who stood unflinching 
the most violent assaults of armed opponents were unequal to 
the task of resisting the wiles of a woman. Nothing of a serious 
character ever tarnished the name of Spanish John, no scandal 
was breathed against him. Yet he and his children were rather 
vexed at reports which had their origin in the innate kindness 
characteristic of the family. The whole incident will be best ex- 
plained by a quotation from a letter of Miles Macdonell, then— 

10n March 7, 1802. 
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April 6, 1804—at Osnabruck, to his brother John, in the West. 
‘‘My father still keeps possession of his favourite seat at the River 
aux Raisin [sic],’’ he writes; ‘“‘he lives very uncomfortably, tho’ 
at a great expense, and consequently [in a way] injurious to his 
health. ... You would be surprised what money he makes away 
with there. Though he has given up all ideas of matrimony, yet 
that cursed artful widow pilfers him of everything, of which she 
is not ashamed to boast publicly.... He is one of the best- 
hearted men that exist.’”” Hearing of such annoying gossip, the 
old man wrote to his eldest son: ‘‘As to the report spread to my 
disadvantage concerning Donald McAlistir relick, I thought, 
though you never mentioned it to me, that you had heard of it 
long ago. It commenced at least five years ago, owing at first to 
my going frequently to her house to pass an idle hour. She 
nursed our Donald A£neas! and was besides my Washer woman, 
and I thought it no harm to shew some little attention to her 
more than to the rest of the vulgar of the place. But I assure 
you as to matrimony with her or any other, I shall change my 
mind before I can think of it.’’ 

Miles was then at Fort George, while he kept his two sons at 
York (Toronto) and his daughters at Montreal, ‘‘in the nunnery 
where they were happy.”’ He was at that time (1802-03) thinking 
of a third marriage for himself—this time with a Miss Nancy 
McDonell. Sounded on the advisability of such a step, Spanish 
John, far from objecting thereto, wrote that, according to him, 
‘‘every man is entitled to chuse for himself.”” In the meantime, 
Spanish John played at farming and thought of improving his 
holding, planning to build a new house and some fences—an 
excellent excuse for soliciting the loan of forty pounds of John, 
who seems to have been the banker of the family and could refuse 
nothing. 

We have not forgotten the venerable Fr. Rod. McDonell, of 
Saint-Regis, and his turbulent parishioners. Ina letter addressed 
two years later to “John Macdonell of Scothouse, Esquire, 
North-West Company, care of William McGillivray, Esq’., 
Montreal”’, he was giving valuable news, not of his parish alone, 
but especially concerning happenings in the Old World. From 
that letter we cull the following passages: 

The people of the New Lands are much distressed for want of 

a Priest. To me they are very troublesome. I believe I will have 


1Miles’s son. 
*February 27, 1802. 








we 
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to pass the remaining part of my life among them and those of 
St Andrews parish, who can never return you and the Gentlemen 
of the west sufficient thanks for your generosity, liberality and 
charity towards their religious establishment. 

This cruel war! will prevent any Emigration from Scotland. 
Bonaparte menacing invasion of England is laughed at thro’ G. 
Britain. He has not as yet dared to attempt it, and if he ever does, 
I hope it will prove the overthrow of the French nation. Many 
accounts assure us that a General Insurrection against Bonaparte 
and his tyrannical Government is not far remote. 

800 french Priests have lately come to England, where they are 
well treated and taken care of by the brittish nation. 60 French 
Bishops and Archbishops are gone to Rome. The whole of the 
Clergy in France amount to 90,000, and live in great poverty, 
distress and misery; having lost their all, they live on charity.” 


The old priest then reverts to subjects nearer home, and reminds 
us of the great explorer of the far Canadian North-west. ‘‘If you 
see Sir Alex’ MacKenzie your way,” he tells John Macdonell, 
“T beg you may not have any differences whatever with that 
Gentleman. In this world, every man is for himself and God for 
us all. Tho’ you may not yield to him your Interest, I yet 
would wish you to yield to him that respect due from one Gentle- 
man to Another.” Those who know of the rivalries between the 
‘‘Potties”’ and the older and bigger company of the North-West 
need not be told to what differences Father McDonell was alluding 
in that letter. 

As to the elder Macdonell, old soldier languishing on a farm 
as he was, he had not to be posted on what was happening in 
Europe during those troublous times. He was ever scanning the 
European horizon with a most solicitous eye. An opposite state 
of mind would have been unnatural in an old warrior and a proved 
patriot as we know him to have ever been. In 1808, he writes: 


I am sorry for various causes for the precipitate and shameful 
peace concluded between the oppressor of Europe and the mislead 
Emperor of Russia. Prussia pays deservedly for parte of her 
treacherys. In consequence of this Premature and disgraceful 
peace, the two conquered powers and Austria, as likewise Denmark, 
have declared war against Great Brittain. 


1This was written on April 25, 1804. 


*Catholics use to date from that period the beginning of the English movement of 
return to their church. 
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The King of Portugal, for not seizing the British property in his 
portuguese territorys, was forced from his European Dominion, and 
has gone to Brazil. The President of the United States is so Fren- 
chified that he has declined to listen to any accommodation with 
great Britain respecting injurys complained of by him on behalf of 
the Republic. ... 

We are left alone, but I hope God is with us.? 


The Napoleonic wars had very wide ramifications, and as early 
as the spring of 1808, the Yankee neighbours whom old Macdonell 
had fought in the War of Independence would have been only too 
pleased ‘to profit by Britain’s difficulties in Europe to strike at her 
great colony in North America. So Spanish John concludes his 
letter by saying: ‘‘\We expect some troops in the spring... . With 
the internal strength of the Province, [we] will be able to give our 
neighbours a warm reception should [they] presume to invade us. 
Yet my own private opinion, though in itself of [no] consequence. 
is that they will have enough to do at home without troubling 
us.”’ He was right, and Canada had to wait four more years 
before she had to measure swords with her powerful neighbour. 

Pending the advent of fateful 1812, every Canadian in the 
public eye remained none the less on the alert as to what might 
be the next turn of affairs. Because of his official position in the 
militia, Miles was at least as watchful as his father of the temper 
of the Americans. ‘‘I have been in constant expectation from 
month to month, during the winter, of being called out with a 
draft of the militia to defend these Provinces against the Yankees, 
who had threatened us with a hostile visit,’’ he writes on May 2, 
1809. ‘‘I had intimations of being employed both from Gen! 
Craig and Lt Governor Gore. It is now stated that affairs are 
in a fair train of amiable adjustment between the two Govern- 
ments.’”? 

But if Miles was a soldier, he was also a father, and preoccupa- 
tions of a military nature could not make him entirely forget 
family cares. He therefore goes on to say: ‘‘I took my daughters 
from Montreal in January last, and would have wished they had 
left that place sooner, which my being at York prevented. They 
have ruined me in expenses; not me but you.’ Having been 
noticed by Gen' Drummond's Lady, M™ M‘Gillivray and others, 
led them to considerable expenses in dress to attend Balls, Bouts 

1Scothouse, ‘Aprile’ 3, 1808. 


2Miles Macdonnell to his brother John in the West. 
sHinting at his brother’s great liberality. 
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and evening Parties given by those Ladies.’’ Truly and verily, 
the world has not changed much since!...He then pleads 
poverty, but adds immediately: ‘‘ However, we have the satis- 
faction of their having received more advantages than any of the 
family ever got.’”’ After which, he tells his elder brother of one 
of them ‘‘foolishly rejecting the addresses of a good party’’, for 
the sake of another who seems now to favour her younger sister. 
One of the girls was Catherine, the other Amélie. As to their 
two brothers, they were both at the college and, of course, another 
source of expense for the poor gentleman, who writes of one: 
‘‘ Alexander has lately acquired great applause at an examination 
in Latin, History, Geography, etc., etc., but Donald has run away 
home three weeks ago on account of bad usage.”’! 

Such family news was for the benefit of fur-trader John, 
whose absence in the Far West was being more and more felt 
among the Macdonells of the East. They were a very united 
jamily, whose members were strongly attached to one another, 
though the first object of their common predilection was, of course, 
their old father, the veteran of so many battles and adventures, 
over whom years were weaving the usual embellishments. He 
was now almost eighty-two years of age, and, though never com- 
plaining, it was becoming evident that he could not live much 
longer. We have before us his last letter to John, piously treasured 
by the latter as would have been the last will of his ‘‘dear father.”’ 
Written in a faint trembling hand, this supreme missive to one 
from whom he had been so many years away, and whom he was 
never to see again, runs partly as follows: ‘‘I wish to God that you 
could soon be quitt of that Antichristian country and come to 
live among us.... Our William is doing well indeed, and is a 
very great favorite with the Bostonians. I think he will never 
leave the place. William looks to be a very clever fellow. In 
short, he keeps his Wife so busy in getting Daughters that, if that 
method is continued, he will give the family Yankee connections 
enough in course of time. He has got four Daughters already.” 
Here are now his very last words to his loving son: ‘‘ Longing very 
much for your presence, and recommending you to the care of the 
Almighty God.’ Soon after, without having gone through any 
protracted illness, Spanish John was no more. He entered his 
eternity and passed into history on Palm Sunday, April 15, 1810. 
‘‘May God rest his Soul,” his son wrote later on the back of his 
last letter. A. G. MorRIcE 

1Same to same, May 21, 1809. 
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To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. 
Most Gracious Sovereign: 


We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the House of 
Commons of Canada in Parliament assembled, humbly approach 
Your Majesty, praying that Your Majesty may be graciously 
pleased: 

(a) to refrain hereafter from conferring any title of honour or 
titular distinction upon any of your subjects domiciled or ordinarily 
resident in Canada, save such appellations as are of a professional 
or vocational character or which appertain to an office; 

(6) to provide that appropriate action be taken by legislation or 
otherwise to ensure the extinction of an hereditary title of honour 
or titular distinction, and of a dignity or title as a peer of the realm, 
on the death of a person domiciled or ordinarily resident in Canada, 
at present in enjoyment of an hereditary title of honour or titular 
distinction or dignity or title as a peer of the realm, and that there- 
after no such title of honour or titular distinction or dignity or title 
as a peer of the realm shall be accepted, enjoyed or used by any 
person or be recognized. 

All of which we humbly pray Your Majesty to take into your favour- 
able and gracious consideration.' 


N these words the House of Commons of Canada, in 1919, during 

the second session of the thirteenth parliament, addressed His 
Majesty, King George V, expressing on behalf of the people of 
Canada the intention to be freed from an institution which has 
characterized the life and custom of Great Britain from the earliest 
days of its national history. 

The events which led up to this momentous decision of the 
post-war Canadian parliament belong to recent history, but a 
close study of the causes underlying this action and of the situation 
which now prevails in Canada in regard to this mooted question 
reveals in an interesting manner certain of the general character- 
istics of the Canadian people, and sheds some light upon the 
typical Canadian outlook on life. Nor can this contentious 


1Votes and Proceedings, 2nd session, 13th parliament, 295. 
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matter be wholly regarded as one of merely abstract interest. 
The parliamentary debates on the question of the continuance of 
a system of titles in Canada have occupied the earnest attention 
of the House of Commons for periods during three separate sessions 
of parliament, and so seriously was the initial movement with 
respect to the matter regarded by the government of the day, that 
its leader was obliged, even in a time of great national stress and 
peril, to sound an ominous warning to the members that a vote 
of the House, indicative of its approval of any course other than 
that proposed by the prime minister, would be treated as a reso- 
lution of non-confidence involving the retirement of his admin- 
istration.' 

The philosophy of titles is as tempting a subject as Carlyle 
found the subject of clothes. Titles of honour—‘‘those various 
names of greatness which are the most distinguishing marks of 
civil dignity’’—democrats and superior men alike affect to despise. 
The world’s greatest men, they argue, need no such stamp to prove 
they are not base metal. In England they point to the younger 
Pitt and Gladstone, who, though generous dispensers of honours 
themselves, lived and died untitled. This lofty attitude would 
appear to have some justification in the limitless abuse to which 
the bestowal of titles has often been subjected. But the desire 
of man to be noticed, to be set apart from his fellows, to be dis- 
tinguished by the use of uncommon privilege, is an instinct too 
deeply rooted in human nature for all the satirists that ever lived, 
or ever will live, to eradicate entirely; and, of this instinct, titles 
are the most ancient expression—even more ancient, it may be 
hazarded, than clothes. 

Titles have in themselves a world of historical significance. 
With respect to some, this significance is obvious and the history 
comparatively recent; with others, the significance is more or less 
veiled under obscure etymologies which carry us back almost to 
the beginnings of social life. Titles of honour, as they now survive 
in Europe, are but picturesque relics of the feudal system of the 
Middle Ages. In theory they still retain a territorial significance, 
and it is this shadowy suggestion of landed estate that gives to 
nobility that mystic virtue which it possesses at present on the 
Continent. In Great Britain in recent years, among some of the 
newly-created peers, there has been a pronounced tendency to 
drop the affiliation of territorial power. But, when feudalism 
held sway and when fiefs or holdings became hereditary, most 

1House af Commons Debates, 1918, II, 2364. 
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European titles of honour likewise became hereditary. In their 
origin, however, titles were not descendable from father to son, 
and the only heritable quality attached to them was that of 
abstract nobility. Yet, by a curious inversion of the whole theory 
of titles of honour, an inherited title has, in many lands, come to 
be far more valued than one bestowed. It possesses that pecul- 
iarly aristocratic virtue ascribed by Lord Palmerston to the 
Most Noble Order of the Garter: ‘‘There is no damned merit 
about it.’’ It has the crowning quality that it needs must be the 
monopoly of the few. Hereditary titles sink in value and in 
popular estimation just in proportion as they become common. In 
the United Kingdom their value has been effectively sustained by 
the rigid operation of the rule of primogeniture. There can be 
but one bearer of a title in a single generation. 

Titles in Canada have had a most chequered career. Without 
making reference to an earlier period, it may be observed that, in 
pre-Confederation days, chief justices of the high courts of the 
colonies almost invariably received these honours from the 
colonial authorities in England. On the occasion of the visit of 
the Prince of Wales to this country in 1860, the Speakers of the 
Legislative Council and of the House of Assembly, Sir Narcisse 
Belleau and Sir Henry Smith, were knighted by him. From that 
time until the birth of a united Canada in 1867, no titles were 
conferred upon Canadians. 

To mark the achievement of Confederation and in recognition 
of the services of its fathers, Lord Monck, governor-general of the 
new Dominion, informed Sir John A. Macdonald that he had been 
created a Knight Commander of the Bath and that those other 
leading figures in the drama of the consolidation, Cartier, Galt, 
Tilley, Tupper, Howland, and Macdougall, had likewise been 
recognized by the bestowal upon each of the title of Commander 
in the same order of knighthood. 

Immediately a small tempest arose. Cartier and Galt both 
declined to accept the honour.'' This action probably resulted 
from a feeling of resentment on their part, a feeling that such 
inferior recognition was unjustly inadequate. In French Canada 
the offer was generally regarded as a slight upon its representative. 
A motion on the subject was actually introduced in parliament, 
but the desired information for which the resolution called was 


1Extract from a memorandum addressed by Sir John A. Macdonald to the governor- 
general, March 6, 1879: Joseph Pope, ed., Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald (Ottawa, 
1894), I, 331. 
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withheld by the governor-general on the ground that the whole 
matter was one of Imperial concern.! Subsequently, permission 
was obtained from the Colonial Office to offer Cartier a baronetcy, 
provided such a course of procedure met with the approval of the 
prime minister. Sir John, a personal as well as political friend of 
Cartier, was delighted to acquiesce, and when at the same time 
Galt was created a Knight Commander of St. Michael and St. 
George, the storm abated and the ruffled seas were smoothed. 

For a time afterward, titles appear to have been conferred 
either upon the recommendation of the prime minister or upon the 
advice of responsible officials in London. Alexander Mackenzie, 
second premier of Canada, though himself declining to accept any 
title, did recommend honours for his cabinet lieutenants. Sir 
John A. Macdonald, in a document addressed to the Marquis of 
Lorne in 1879, commented upon this practice in the following 
terms: 


I have no remarks to make as to the recommendations of Mr. 
Mackenzie. . . . . . In-conclusion I beg to say that I hope 
the practice of conferring honours will not degenerate into a matter 
of course and a number of honours be bestowed upon each change 
of Ministers. In our new country many men may enter public life, 
who although good men in themselves, and capable of adminis- 
tering public affairs, are, from want of early education and manner, 
as well as of social position, not qualified for honorary positions at 
the hands of the sovereign. In such cases there is danger of a 
degree of ridicule attaching to the persons honoured, which may 
extend to the honour itself and impair its value in public estimation; 
and this danger will be increased when (as not infrequently happens) 
the disadvantages of want of education and manner are shared by 
the wife with her husband.” 


Following this warning, almost amounting to a prophecy, new 
titles did not appear in Canada for nearly two decades. Not 
until the early years of the twentieth century, with its rising tide 
of imperialistic honours sweeping across the Empire, did the 
practice undergo a revival in this country. So destructive and so 
dangerous did the currents of this great flood appear to the flow 
and trend of our national lifestream that Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in 
1902, felt it necessary to have an order-in-council passed, which 

1Tbid., 332. Journals, House of Commons, I, 376. 


2Extract from memorandum from Sir John Macdonald to the governor-general, 
March 6, 1879: Pope, Memoirs of Sir John A. Macdonald, II, 240. 
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described the royal and ancient custom of title-granting, in so far 
as it applied in Canada, as an invasion of local self-government, 
and urged that in future such honours should only be conferred 
after recommendation by the governor-general of Canada acting 
upon the advice of his responsible ministers. This view of the 
Canadian government was communicated to the Imperial auth- 
orities who indicated in their reply that, since the responsibility 
for making recommendations for such appointments rested with 
the secretary of state for the colonies, that high official must 
necessarily be the sole judge of what would be the best advice to 
follow.! 

With the change of government in 1911 came a strong revival 
in the exercise of this royal prerogative. Up until that year 
Canadian knighthoods had been largely confined to those who 
had gained some measure of distinction in political and public 
life, but under the Borden régime railway builders, industrialists, 
and men of letters were elevated to places within the charmed 
circle. During this period, some prominent Canadians declined 
to accept any honours. One of these was John Ross Robertson, 
and a fellow journalist, Mr. John W. Dafoe of the Manitoba Free 
Press, likewise adopted a democratic attitude. Sir Robert Borden 
was anxious that Dafoe’s services in bringing about the Union 
Government should be recognized, but Mr. Dafoe would have 
none of it. ‘Good heavens,” he exclaimed, when a title was 
offered to him, “I shovel off my own sidewalk and stoke my own 
furnace.” 

During the later war years and in those years immediately 
following upon the cessation of hostilities, certain members of the 
House of Commons, fired with patriotic zeal, and inspired with 
the strong prevailing spirit of democracy, turned their attention 
towards the title system. In the minds of these men (and they 
had many disciples), fertile soil was thus abundantly provided in 
which to sow the lively seeds of socialistic discontent against any 
artificial institution in the national life which savoured of autocracy, 
of class distinction, of any superiority of the few over the many. 

Two main considerations appear to have actuated those who 
were responsible for the introduction of the first motion in parlia- 
ment to end the granting of titles. The principle underlying the 
bestowal of titular honours was regarded by these men as iniquitous 
and pernicious in its practice and application, designed to estab- 
lish artificial class distinctions, to provoke widespread dissatis- 

1House of Commons Debates, 1918, I, 493. 
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faction and social unrest as well as to promote a decided tendency 
towards corruption in public life. With the world engaged, as 
they felt it to be, in a titanic death-struggle against forces which 
threatened those precious ideals of democracy—the liberty, 
equality, and brotherhood of mankind—it seemed but natural 
that the retention of any practice of this nature would be roundly 
criticized and heartily condemned as constituting an impediment 
to a truly Canadian national development. The war, it was 
asserted, had clearly indicated, with its universal display of 
common heroism and common nobility of spirit and character 
among all classes of men, that there was no monopoly or caste 
claim in the qualities of virtue and honour. The war, it was said, 
had brought into existence a new standard of values; it had re- 
sulted in a new popular conception of individual worth and true 
nobility. No longer would men be valued for what they had but 
rather for what they were. Equality of opportunity, equality of 
status in society were things much more to be desired than artificial 
distinctions. 

The second motive that prompted men to oppose any con- 
tinuation of a titular system in Canada was undoubtedly one of 
fear that out of the maelstrom of the Great War would flow a 
tide of honours and distinctions which would inevitably create a 
discontent and envy most detrimental to the best interests of a 
new Dominion on the verge of nationhood. The difficulties and 
dangers inherent in the granting of titles were apparent to all. 
How was it to be properly determined to whom recognition should 
be given? How was anyone to say what man or woman should 
or should not receive the honour? In what manner was sacrifice 
and unselfish service to be gauged or measured? Certainly not 
all, nor nearly all of those deserving high honours as a reward for 
their patriotic services could be fittingly recognized. There was 
no quarrel with merit or with the general principle of its recog- 
nition: the quarrel was with an imperfect system which sought 
to give recognition to some—not because they were more entitled 
to it than others, but simply because they were more fortunate in 
obtaining it. Such, then, was the firm stand adopted by those 
who were strongly opposing the retention of a system of titles. 

Mr. W. F. Nickle, member of the House of Commons for Kings- 
ton, drew attention, during the first session of the thirteenth parlia- 
ment in 1918, to the prevailing system of civil honours, which, in his 
opinion, struck deep at the roots of democratic ideals. His 
motion, as introduced in parliament on April 8, 1918, dealt solely 
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with the abolition of hereditary titles... In explanation of its 
restricted scope, Mr. Nickle stated his reluctance to present a 
petition embracing all titular distinctions because he felt that 
public opinion throughout the Dominion had not, at that time, 
advanced sufficiently to warrant an assumption that such a reso- 
lution would be sympathetically received. In spite of this cautious 
attitude, however, Mr. Richardson, member for the old consti- 
tuency of Springfield and an ardent democrat, sought to cure 
what he considered as a serious defect in the resolution, by sub- 
mitting to the House an amendment providing that titles of all 
kinds should be abolished. After a short debate the whole matter 
was adjourned until on May 21, when Sir Robert Borden, as 
leader of the Unionist Government, tabled an order-in-council, 
dated March 25, 1918, revealing to parliament and to the country 
the attitude of the government on the title question This order, 
subsequently communicated to His Majesty’s government in 
Great Britain, clearly expressed dissatisfaction with the institution 
of hereditary titles in its application to Canada. Therefore, Sir 
Robert Borden asked that the House suspend action in the matter 
until the following session, during which intervening time the 
Imperial authorities would carefully consider the whole question 
in all its various aspects. The lively discussion, which followed 
upon this suggestion, precipitated a near crisis, culminating in a 
warning by the prme minister to regard a vote of the House 
adverse to the course which he suggested it should pursue, as a 
vote of non-confidence in the government with all its then un- 
desirable and disastrous consequences. As a result of this threat, 
but in the face of considerable opposition, the amendment to the 
amendment was eventually carried and further action or decision 
was postponed. 

On April 14 of the following year, shortly after the commemce- 
ment of the second session of the thirteenth parliament, Mr. 
Nickle once again moved a resolution touching upon this subject, 
similar in its general purport to his proposal of the previous session 
except that it was now couched in terms which extended the 
scope of the motion to include, not only hereditary titles, but all 
ranks of titular honours.* Evidently the member for Kingston 

1House of Commons Debates, 1918, I, 468; Votes and Proceedings, 1st session, 13th 
parliament, 156. 


2P.C. 668, Votes and Proceedings, 1st session, 13th parliament, 510; Sesséonal 
Paper No. 158. 


*Votes and Proceedings, 2nd session, 13th parliament, 171. House of Commons 
Debates, 1919, II, 1441. 
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had, in the interval, become convinced that public opinion in 
Canada had since been educated to the belief that titular dis- 
tinction of any description merited abolition from Canadian 
public and social life. | But once again that outspoken champion 
of all things democratic, Mr. Richardson, evidently quite pre- 
pared on every occasion to carry any proposal of this nature just 
one step further, offered an amendment advocating that measures 
be adopted to ensure the extinction of all existing hereditary titles 
in the Dominion at the death of their present possessors. 

Again the government struck a cautious attitude. Sir Thomas 
White, then acting leader of the ministry in the absence of Sir 
Robert Borden, submitted an amendment to the amendment 
which was carried on division and by which the whole question of 
titles was referred to a special committee appointed in such a way 
as fairly to represent and reflect all shades of opinion in the House 
and country.! 

That committee, through its chairman, Mr. Nickle, tabled a 
report, the outcome of its deliberations, on May 14, 1919. Fol- 
lowing a prolonged discussion, the report was adopted by the 
House of Commons on division a few days later2 And so it 
happened that the address set forth at the beginning of this 
article was presented at the foot of the Throne. Its intent has 
been respected, and since that time no titular honours or dis- 
tinctions have been conferred upon citizens of Canada. 

But the matter has not rested there. Almost a decade later, 
in the year 1928, the entire question of titles was revived. On 
March 26, during the second session of the sixteenth parliament, a 
resolution suggesting the appointment of a special committee of 
eleven to investigate the advisability of qualifying, amending, or 
rescinding the address of 1919 to His Majesty, appeared on the 
order paper for discussion.’ Mr. C. H. Cahan, K.C., 
member for St. Lawrence-St. George, in this manner once 
more brought the subject to the attention of the Commons, quite 
evidently in the hope of restoring in Canada some system of dis- 
tinctions under which worthy and public-spirited gentlemen 
should obtain a measure of official recognition. 

In June of 1928, parliament prorogued before the resolution 
was reached by the House, but, immediately upon its reconvention 
for the session of 1929, the motion again appeared on the Orders 


\Jbid., 1481. 
*Ibid., I11, 2749; Votes and Proceedings, 2nd session, 13th parliament, 251. 
*Orders of the Day, 2nd session, 16th parliament, No. 43, 13. 
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of the Day. It occupied a place of comparative priority, and was 
worded in the following manner: 


That a Special Committee of the House consisting of eleven 
members be appointed forthwith to investigate and report upon the 
advisability of qualifying, amending or rescinding the address to 
His Majesty the King, which was adopted by this House in May, 
1919, dealing with the conferring by His Majesty of titles of honour 
or titular distinctions upon His Majesty’s subjects domiciled or 
ordinarily resident in Canada; and also to consider and report upon 
the appropriate action, if any, which the Parliament of Canada 
should take with respect to the acceptance, enjoyment or use by 
persons domiciled or ordinarily resident in Canada of titles of 
honour or titular distinctions or decorations conferred by foreign 
governments, governmental authority, potentate or power; and 
also to consider and report upon the advisability of instituting 
orders of merit, distinctions or decorations, which may be conferred 
by His Majesty upon persons domiciled or ordinarily resident in 
Canada, on the advice of the Government of Canada, in recognition 
of distinguished public services; and that such committee have 
power to send for persons, papers and records, and to report from 
time to time to this House.’ 


On February 12, Mr. Cahan took advantage of an oppor- 
tunity to introduce his motion, briefly outlining its purpose and 
disclosing his personal views on the subject matter. He pointed 
out the anomalous state of affairs resulting from the adoption of 
the address of 1919, under which the sovereign of the realm was 
precluded from privileges exercised by foreign rulers and govern- 
ments towards his own subjects, and, in conclusion, Mr. Cahan 
remarked: ‘I think that this House to-day is in a better position 
to deal with the question, without prejudice and rancour, and in a 
better position to deal with the whole question de novo, than the 
House was at the time this Address was passed under somewhat 
strained and perturbed conditions.’ Later in the debate, how- 
ever, he assured the House that by his proposal he did not intend 
to assist in any movement to restore titles in Canada. 

It is interesting in this connection to observe the comment of 
the prime minister, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, on the proposal. 
In part he said: 


10rders of the Day, 3rd session, 16th parliament, No. 3, 7. 
2House of Commons Debates, 1929, I, 85. 
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If we are to have no titles, titular distinctions or honours in 
Canada, let us hold to the principle and have none. Let us abolish 
them altogether. But if the sovereigns or heads of other countries 
are to be permitted to bestow honours on Canadians, for my part, 
I think we owe it to our own sovereign to give him that prerogative 
before all others.’ 


Both the prime minister and the leader of the opposition 
announced their intentions of supporting the proposal to submit 
the whole question to a special committee with a view towards 
eliminating the existing anomalies and inconsistencies arising 
from the decision of 1919. Both, however, were cautious in 
expressing any sympathy with a rescission of the Address in its 
entirety and the restoration of any system of titles. Their atti- 
tude was rather one of passive acquiescence in the suggestion of 
Mr. Cahan. 

But, on the other hand, there was a great deal of active oppo- 
sition to this apparently moderately-worded proposition. Such 
avowed democrats as Miss MacPhail, and Messrs. Bourassa, 
Church, and Heaps violently attacked the resolution as a thinly- 
veiled effort to revive in the Dominion that very condition of 
things which, in 1919, the parliament of Canada regarded as 
detrimental to the best interests of the nation. 

In closing the debate on February 14, Mr. Cahan, in an elo- 
quent delivery, disclaimed any intention on his part to assist in 
the resurrection of titular distinctions, but he deplored the pre- 
vailing state of affairs. ‘‘Personally,’’ he stated, ‘I am not 
advocating that titular distinctions be revived in Canada; I am 
advocating that the humiliation and embarrassment which this 
House placed upon His Majesty in passing that Address, should 
be removed.” Again, ‘‘We are singular in Canada in this respect, 
that this is the only country in the civilized world which has no 
way at present by which the sovereign head of the state, on the 
advice of the government, can confer any distinction or recog- 
nition for public services of any character whatsoever.’’ Follow- 
ing this appeal the House divided on the motion, 60 yeas—114 
nays.’ 

This emphatic declaration by the representatives of the people 
of Canada, reflecting the apparent will of the nation, clearly indi- 
cates an entire lack of Canadian enthusiasm over the return of 
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any titular system to the Dominion. Canada has been the first 
of the overseas Dominions of the British Empire to discard the 
ancient institution and to renounce the privilege of titles. In 
August, 1928, a similar question was brought before the House 
of Representatives of Australia, and, by a vote of 84 to 24, that 
body upheld the prerogative of His Majesty to grant distinctions, 
titular or otherwise, upon his Australian subjects, under the 
advice of the government of the day. The step taken, in 1919, 
by the Canadian House of Commons seems, however, to have been 
but the crystallization of a large body of public opinion in the 
country, and, in all probability, that verdict will not be lightly 
reversed in the future. 
DONALD WALTER THOMSON 


GRADUATE THESES IN CANADIAN HISTORY AND 
ECONOMICS 


1: REVIEW publishes herewith the third annual list of grad- 
uate theses in course of preparation or recently completed 
in Canadian history, economics, and government. 

The compilation of this list has been made possible by the 
assistance which has been received from a large number of uni- 
versities, and which we wish here to acknowledge with thanks. 
There are obvious difficulties in achieving accuracy in a list of this 
kind. Students change their subjects or fail to complete their 
work; or items are inadvertently missed. No guarantee of com- 
plete freedom from omissions or mistakes accompanies the present 
list, but we hope that like its predecessors it may serve to indicate 
what is being written by graduate students in Canadian history 
and economics. In special cases it will also make possible the 
consultation of unpublished theses by students who may be 
interested in them, and who might otherwise be unaware of their 
existence. 

GEORGE W. BROowN 
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Leona Bouacu, A.B. Iowa 1927; A.M. 1928. The Canadian-Alaskan boundary 
question. Jowa. 

Anprew Carrns, B.A. Alberta 1924; M.S. Minnesota 1927. A comparative study of 
grain marketing in the United States and Canada. Minnesota. 

C. E. Caytey, B.A. Manitoba 1922; M.A. Chicago 1925. The treaty relations of the 
United States and Canada since 1867. Chicago. 

L. B. Currig, B.Sc. London School of Economics 1925. Monetary history of Canada, 
1914-1926. Harvard. 

Garnet H. Cut er, B.S. Ontario Agricultural College 1909. Canada’s foreign trade in 
agricultural products. Wisconsin. 

HERBERT Epwarp DouGALt, B.S. Toronto 1925; M.B.S. Northwestern 1926. Cana- 
dian railway finance. Northwestern. 

E. H. Evans, A.B. Macalester 1923; A.M. Wisconsin 1928. The tariff factor in Britain’s 
intra-imperial relations, 1846-1925. Wisconsin. 

W. W. Evans, B.A. Toronto 1912; LL.B. 1914. Analysis of investments in Canada 
since Confederation. Toronto. 

H. M. Fire, B.A. McGill 1922; A.M. Harvard 1922. History of the Canadian tariffs 
before Confederation. Chicago. 
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Mery E. Fittro, A.B. Salem 1923; A.M. Johns Hopkins 1926. Proposals for the 
annexation of Canada to the United States. Johns Hopkins. 

W. N. FRANKLIN, A.B. Tennessee 1924; A.M. Princeton 1926. The fur and skin trade 
of colonial Virginia. Princeton. 

H. L. Gra, A.B. Michigan State Normal 1913; A.M. Michigan 1921. The diplomacy 
of the acquisition of the Northwest Territory. Michigan. 

WILHELMINA GopwarD, A.B. California 1921, A,M. 1927. Federal Indian policy in the 
Middle Northwest, 1789-1860. California. 

H. Gotpen, B.A. Manitoba 1923, M.A. 1924. Some aspects of Canadian immigration. 
Harvard. 

G.S. GrawAM. Francis Maseres. Cambridge. 

HAROLD FRANKLIN GREENWAY, B.A. Manitoba 1924, M.A. 1927. Municipal taxation 
in Canada. Toronto. 

J. W. Grieve, A.B. Iowa 1927, A.M. 1928. The idea of a British Commonwealth of 
Nations, 1870-1895. Jowa. 

I. M. Harper. The history of the real ‘‘oldtimers” of the northern hinterland of 
Canada. Cambridge. 

Vircinia D. Harrincton, A.B. Barnard 1924; A.M. Columbia 1925. The New York 
merchant in the eighteenth century. Colugnbia. 

F. H. Hitcuins, B.A. Western Ontario 1923, M.A. 1924. The Colonial Land and 
Emigration Commission, 1840-1878. Pennsylvania. 

James Hotiapay, B.S. Georgetown College 1915; M.S. Illinois 1923. The history of 
banking in Canada 1907-1927. Jowa. 

C. B. Jupau, A.B. Illinois 1925, A.M. 1926. British policy toward North American 
fisheries. Illinois. 

O. A. Kincuen, A.B. Oklahoma 1916, A.M. 1920. Imperial policy of Lord John Russell. 
Iowa. 

F. A. Knox, B.A. Queen's 1923. The Canadian trade balance, 1914-1926. Chicago. 

R. S. KUYKENDALL, A.B. Pacific 1910; A.M. California 1919. Spanish activity on the 
Pacific coast north of San Francisco. California. 

WIniFreED Kypp, B.A. McGill, 1923, M.A. 1924. History of public opinion in Canada 
concerning immigration. Bryn Mawr. 

A. B. Latuam, B.A. McGill 1926, M.A. 1927. Economic institutions under the direction 
of the Catholic Church in Canada. Harvard. 

R. G. Lounssury, Ph.B. Yale 1918, Ph.D. 1927. The trade and fishery of Newfound- 
land in the British commercial and colonial system, 1660-1763. Yale. 

R. O. MacFarvane, B.A. Queen’s 1924, M.A. 1925. British Indian policy in Canada, 
1759-1812. Harvard. 

MARGUERITE M. McKee, A.B. Smith 1920, A.M. 1922. Supplies of the American 
army in the War of 1812. Columbia. 

S. F. Mating, B.A. Western Ontario 1917; B.D. Victoria 1919; A.M. Chicago 1922. 
History of Methodism in Ontario. Chicago. 

WiLuiaM RussELL MaxweELt, B.A. Dalhousie; M.A. Harvard 1921. The land policy of 
the Canadian federal government. Harvard. 

R. W. Murcuaie, M.A. Glasgow 1906. The social and economic aspects of the organized 
farmer movement in Canada. Minnesota. 

Jean ELIZABETH Murray, B.A. Saskatchewan 1922, M.A. 1923; M.A. Toronto 1924. 


The relation of the fur trade in New Netherlands and New York to that of New 
France to 1713. Chicago. 
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Marion O'NEIL, A.B. California 1923, A.M. 1924. The North West Company on the 
Pacific slope. California. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, A.B. Harvard 1919. The French in the Lower Mississippi valley, 
1698-1713. Harvard. 

J.C. Pautz, A.B. Northwestern, 1916. The development of manufactures in the Great 
Lakes basin. Columbia. 

C. G. PrErson, A.B. DePauw 1922; A.M. Illinois 1924. The Church of England in 
British North America, 1774-1854. Wisconsin. 

NorMAN A. Rosertson, B.A. British Columbia 1923; B.A. Oxon. 1924. History of 
trade regulation in Canada. Robert Brookings. 

S. M. Scott, B.A. British Columbia 1921; M.A. Toronto 1922. The administration of 
the government of Canada, 1764-1774. Michigan. 

Louts SHERE, M.A. Manitoba 1922. Credit control in Canada. Columbia. 

J. P. Smitu, S.B. Chicago 1924. The movement for the annexation of Canada, 1865- 
1872. Chicago. 

Norau C. Story, B.A. Toronto 1926; A.M. Wisconsin 1927. The refugees of the 
Canadian Rebellion of 1837. Wisconsin. 

J. J. Tatman, B.A. Western Ontario 1925, M.A. 1927. The social history of Upper 
Canada, 1815-1840. Toronto. 

H. M. Tuomas, B.A. Queen's 1920. The intendancy in New France. Harvard. 

G. N. Tucker. Economic conditions in the Province of Canada, 1842-54. Cambridge. 

R. W. van AtstyneE, A.B. Harvard 1922; A.M. Southern California 1924; Ph.D. Stan- 
ford 1928. British-American diplomatic relations, 1850-1860. Stanford. 

FayETTE S. Warner, C.E. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 1921; M.B.A. Pennsyl- 
vania 1924. Mineral tonnages in their future relation to the St. Lawrence water- 
way. Pennsylvania. 

FRANK A. WELLMAN, A.B. Phillips 1912, A.M. 1913; A.M. Kansas 1915. History of 
the Puget Sound Agricultural Company. Washington. 

W. M. Wuitetaw, B.A. Toronto 1910; D.B. Union Theological Seminary 1914; A.M. 
Columbia 1920. The Charlottetown and Quebec Conferences of 1864. Columbia. 
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Ciinton WILLIAM ABERCROMBIE, B.A. Toronto. The part played by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in the development of Canada. British Columbia. 

James AITKEN, B.S. British Columbia 1926. An examination of Canadian banking. 
Washington. 

ANGANTYR ARNASON, B.A. Manitoba 1926. Icelandic settlement in Manitoba. Mans- 
toba. 

RoBERT BAHMER, A.B. State Teachers College, North Dakota 1928. The movement in 
the United States for reciprocity with Canada, 1911. Colorado. 

JuLes Bazin. L'impérialisme américain et l'indépendance économique du Canada. 
Montreal. 

Ls.-EuG. BEAUCHEMIN. La question des chemins de fer dans la province de Québec. 
Montreal. 

RoLanD Bicras. Le “ Pool’ du blé au Canada. Montreal. 

L. R. Brown, B.Sc. Alberta. Protein grading of wheat. Alberia. 

Jean Burton, B.A. British Columbia; M.A, Alberta 1928. Berry Graders Co-operative 
Union of B.C. Alberta. 

ANTONI CARBONNEAU. La question du combustible au Canada. Montreal. 
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Cecit G. CassEts, B.A. Toronto 1928, M.A. 1929. The Canada First Party. Toronto. 

J. Ferpinanp Cummins, A.B. Stanford 1928. The policy of Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe toward the United States. Stanford. 

GERTRUDE CUNNINGHAM, A.B. Puget Sound 1914. British response to the cry of 
“Fifty-four or Fight!’ Washington. 

Rotanp Daoust. La politique des traités de commerce, est-elle favorable au Canada? 
Montreal. 

N. A. Drummonp, B.S.A. McGill. The marketing of livestock. Toronto. 

G. H. Epwarps, B.S.A. Toronto 1921. Social and economic study of farm labour in 
Ontario. Toronto. 

J. Fink_eman, B.A. Toronto 1926. Certain aspects of the law relating to trade associa- 
tions in Canada. Toronto. 

PIERRE FLAHAULT. L’industrie du caoutchouc au Canada. Montreal. 

HEcTOR FREDETTE. L’avenir du port de Vancouver. Montreal. 

Littian Gipsons, B.A. Manitoba 1928. The correlation between the Canadian and 
Nova Scotian reformers in the achievement of responsible government. Manitoba. 

H.C. Gray, A.B. Harvard 1924. Lord Durham’s mission to Canadain 1838. Columbia. 

A. S. Haypon, B.A. Queen's 1928. Financing the Grand Trunk Railway. Queen's. 

HELEN Marr Hopcueap, A.B. California 1915; M.A. 1929. Northeastern fishery 
negotiations, 1783-1855. California. 

HELEN E. Honey, B.A. Mount Holyoke 1927. Anglo-American relations in the North 
West, 1783-1797. Yale. 

A. Hutcneson, A.B. Reed 1925. The constitutional development of Nova Scotia to 
1848. California. 

J. C. Incram, B.A. Queen's 1928. The financial depression of 1873 and its effect on 
Canadian industry. Queen's. 

E. C. Know es, B.A. McGill 1927. The English philosophical radicals and Lower 
Canada, 1820-40. McGill. 

Jacques Larue. Les possibilités de développement du port de Québec. Montreal. 

NAPOLEON LATREILLE. De I'influence sur la politique commerciale du Canada des 
Actes de navigation et des lois sur les céréales. Montreal. 

HELEN M. MacCattuo, B.A. Toronto 1928, M.A. 1929. The influence of transporta- 
tion on the movement towards Canadian federation. Toronto. 

GLEN McCorp, A.B. Phillips 1922. The personality and policy of Sir Francis Bond 
Head in Upper Canada. 1836-1838. Stanford. 

W. S. McKay, B.A. Toronto 1924. Municipal government in Ontario, with special 
reference to assessment and taxation. Toronto. 

J. S. McLennan, B.A. Queen’s 1928. The merger movement in Canada, 1880-1928. 
Queen's. 

C. Maxyen, A.B. Syracuse 1920. The Alaskan boundary. Columbia. 

RAYMOND Martin. Le développement et I’avenir des pécheries canadiennes de |’ At- 
lantique. Montreal. 

RoGER Messier. La concentration des entreprises hydro-électriques au Canada. 
Montreal. 

Mrs. Jonn Norquay, B.A. Manitoba 1925. The Hudson Bay Route. Manitoba. 

L. Orton, A.B. Oklahoma 1923. James Hannay. Columbia. 

JANET Paterson, B.A. London. The political and social history of Newfoundland, 
1713-1783. London. 

N. P. Privat, B.S. Ohio State 1927. Unit voting of the British Empire in the League of 
Nations Assembly. Columbia. 
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MARGARET RAMSDEN, B.Com. Toronto 1927. The history of the shipping companies on 
the Great Lakes. Toronto. 

J. E. Rossins, B.A. Manitoba 1928. The revenue system of the Dominion of Canada. 
Manitoba. 

GeEo.-ANTOINE ROUETTE. Etat actuel et avenir du commerce canadien avec }’Aus- 
tralie et la Nouvelle-Zélande. Montreal. 

OvaF Sicurpson, B.A. Manitoba 1927. Icelandic settlement in America. Manitoba. 

GASTON TAILLEFER. La législation canadienne sur les trusts. Montreal. 

Sytvia LettTicE Turupp, B.A. British Columbia 1925. A history of the Cranbrook 
district in the East Kootenay. British Columbia. 

Léopotp VacHon. L’industrie de la soie artificielle au Canada. Montreal. 

E. Max WatgEs, A.B. Indiana 1926. Hudson’s Bay Company in the reign of Queen 
Anne. Indiana. 

KATHLEEN WALPOLE, B.A. Loudon. The Passenger Acts and emigration to British 
North America, 1820-1842. London. 

ELEANOR S. WARDLEWoRTH, B.A. McGill 1928. Francois-Marie Perrot and the fle 
Perrot. McGill. 
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Canada. Columbia. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
REPRESENTATION BY THE AcT OF UNION OF 1840 


HE idea of reuniting the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada did not originate with Lord Durham, but it was 
the foundation of his plan; and the acceptance by the British 
government of the policy of reunion followed directly the presen- 
tation of the Report. The Constitutional Act had left the two 
provinces to go their separate ways for half a century, during 
which time there had appeared differing ideas and conflicting 
interests. —To Durham union was the solution of the race problem: 
yet it was that very problem which made union such a delicate 
matter. The British minority in Lower Canada further compli- 
cated the geographical division of the two races. The measure 
of success of the union would be found in the new legislature. If 
this proved to be no more than an arena for racial strife or an- 
tagonism between the two former provinces the union plan would 
defeat its own ends. Given a legislative union, the greatest 
difficulty would be in determining the basis of representation with 
a view to satisfying the component parts. In the end each of the 
old provinces was given an equal number of representatives, a 
plan which seemed at the time to be the safest, but which in 
practice had the opposite effect to that expected. The important 
results of the decision are well known. The French Canadians 
were from the first bitterly opposed to the union. This attitude 
is scarcely surprising when the avowed object of the union was 
made so clear in Durham’s Report. The equal representation, 
however, increased the inevitable opposition, while leaving the 
French Canadians with a party large enough to prevent the 
domination of the legislature by any British group. When the 
population of Canada West outgrew that of Canada East, as 
Durham had foreseen it would do, cries of injustice arose there as 
well. The demand for “rep. by pop.’’, led by George Brown, 
became an important issue in politics. This naturally increased 
French-Canadian discontent; and thus attacks from both sides 
led to the breakdown of the union in deadlock. 
The policy of equal representation was not undertaken lightly 
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or without reason, but it was a mistaken one: and since it led to 
such important results it is interesting to see how it was adopted. 
It is well known that the British government did not accept 
Durham’s advice of representation by population.1 The evidence 
available suggests that the decision against representation by 
population and in favour of equal representation was made as 
soon as the union policy was adopted; and that equal representa- 
tion was not a later decision introduced while the bill was before 
the British parliament. Although the previous union proposals 
(of 1822) provided for a compromise between equal representation 
and representation by population, the result would have been 
more nearly an approach to the former than the latter. Thus it 
was Durham who was proposing an innovation, while the British 
government in 1839 was only making more definite the plan long 
accepted by those British Canadians who feared French domina- 
tion. 

The union project was first introduced to the House of Com- 
mons on May 3, 1839 by Melbourne in presenting the queen’s 
message. A month later Lord John Russell, speaking on the royal 
message, introduced resolutions in favour of union. The system 
of representation was not defined in these resolutions since it was 
the government’s policy to make ‘previous inquiry on the spot, 
from persons who have an intimate knowledge of the state and 
circumstances of Canada.’ It is evident, however, that the 
British government had from the first no idea of instituting repre- 
sentation by population: 


It is our opinion generally that you ought not to lay down any 
precise number of representatives for Lower Canada and for Upper 
Canada, and that likewise you ought not to lay down as a principle 
that the population alone should be considered. It seemed to us, 
that it would be necessary, in forming the union, and before that 
legislative union could be properly completed, to have taken into 


1“T am averse to every plan that has been proposed for giving an equal number of 
members to the two Provinces, in order to attain the temporary end of outnumbering 
the French, because I think the same object will be obtained without any violation of 
the principles of representation, and without any such appearance of injustice in the 
scheme as would set public opinion, both in England and America, strongly against it; 
and because, when emigration shall have increased the English population in the Upper 
Province, the adoption of such a principle would operate to defeat the very purpose it 
is intended to serve. It appears to me that any such electoral arrangement, founded on 
the present provincial divisions, would tend to defeat the purposes of union, and per- 
petuate the idea of disunion.”’ C. P. Lucas (ed.), Lord Durham's Report, 11, 324. 

*Hansard, Parliamentary Debates, XLVII. 
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consideration all the matters relating as well to the population as 
to the territories upon which a good representative system may 
hereafter be founded. Whatever may be the case with regard to 
old countries, yet in providing a representation for a country which 
twenty years ago had hardly any inhabitants, but which now has 
become very populous, it is necessary to keep in view that the same 
increase in population may go on, not only by births, but by immi- 
gration; and that, therefore, it would be proper to combine the con- 
sideration of territory with population, and to lay down, as a general 
basis, that you will combine those two principles, and give a repre- 
sentation which may not be actually suitable to the amount of the 
population at present, but which several years hence would more 
properly be a representation of the people, than if they were to lay 
down for their guidance the present state of the population... .! 


After thus cautiously intimating that Lower Canada was to 
receive proportionately fewer members than Upper Canada, 
Russell made a clearer admission of the principle which was 
guiding his government: 


One great advantage and effect of that principle would be, to 
give greater weight to the British inhabitants of Lower Canada, 
because many of the evils of Canada have flowed from the extreme 
jealousies of the French inhabitants and the introduction of new 
laws, new enterprise, and new trade into their province. I think the 
true policy of this country, not only with regard to England 
and the Imperial Parliament, but as regards the future interests of 
Upper Canada, is to give a British character to the whole province, 
to allow British laws and British legislation to have a thorough 
scope ;—to take care, by all means, that the French population shall 
not be oppressed, that they shall not suffer from any injustice, but 
at the same time not to allow their jealousies and their attachments 
to their own customs to stand in the way of that great progression 
which I trust Canada is destined to make. . . .” 


Acting on their expressed intention of getting information from 
Canada the government sent to Colborne a copy of the bill, which 
had therefore been already drafted; but which, as Normanby 
explained, it had been decided not to present to parliament as yet.® 

bid. 

2Tbid. 

*Normanby to Colborne, June 12, 1839, Canadian Archives, Series Q, 42-2. Most 
of these letters may also be found in the British parliamentary paper, Correspondence 
relating to the reunion of the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, March, 1840. 
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In reply Colborne made his own suggestions as to the electoral 
divisions, by which ‘‘ Upper Canada would be represented by 42 
members, and the Lower Province by 42—eighty of whom would 
be elected by counties and ridings and four by cities and towns.” 
‘‘About one-fourth of the members of the Lower Province,”’ he 
assured Normanby, ‘‘must be elected by a population of British 
origin, a fair proportion admitting that the extent of the popu- 
lation of French origin is about 520,000, and that of British origin 
about 180,000." Colborne’s letter was immediately forwarded 
by Russell to Poulett Thomson, who was then still in England. 
On arrival in Canada, Thomson brought before the special 
council of Lower Canada and the legislature of Upper Canada 
proposals for reunion, including a definite statement in favour of 
equal representation. These proposals were accepted by all the 
bodies concerned, so that in December Thomson was able to 
speak of ‘‘the share of representation to be enjoyed by each 
Province” as a ‘‘condition disposed of.” It appears that Thom- 
son had been influenced by Colborne’s scheme of representation: 
‘‘T recommend an adherence, so far as is practicable, to the present 
Electoral divisions, and in this, I adopt the principle and, with 
few variations, the plan suggested by Sir John Colborne... .’’ 
It is evident, too, that Thomson regarded the British government 
as having decided on equal representation: ‘‘To attempt to 
measure out representation in proportion to population is im- 
possible. Your very premises forbid it, inasmuch as you set out 
upon the principle of giving an equal number of representatives 
to 650,000 people; and to 400,000.’ A month later, Thomson 
sent to Russell a table showing a comparison between the existing 
representation and that which he proposed.® This differs in detail 
from Colborne’s plan, and it is interesting to notice that Col- 
borne’s total of 42 members from each province finally took the 
place of Thomson’s total of 39. 

After all this investigation, Russell was able to introduce a 
definite scheme of representation to the House of Commons in 
again bringing before them the Union Bill in March 23, 1840. 
His speech is an interesting study in compromise, containing as 
it does a mixture of the ideas of Durham, Colborne, and Thomson: 


1Colborne to Normanby, Aug. 19, 1839, Q 260-1. 

Thomson to Russell, Dec. 24, 1839, Q 262. 

*Ibid. 

*Tbid. 

‘Enclosed in a letter from Thomson to Russell, Jan. 22, 1840, Correspondence 
relating to the reunion of the provinces. 
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The Governor-general proposes—and the proposition seems to 
meet with the assent of both provinces, that the number of repre- 
sentatives sent by Upper and Lower Canada should be equal. It 
is evident, that at the present moment, the inhabitants of the 
Upper are not equal to those of the Lower province. But, on the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Upper Canada are greatly increasing, 
and, if I were to speculate on this subject, the possibility, I should 
say, is, that in a few years the number of the inhabitants in the 
upper will be increased beyond those of the lower province. It is 
proposed, however, that the united legislature should have the 
power of adding members from time to time as the population 
increases. With respect to the distribution of these members it is 
proposed that thirty-nine be allotted to each province, and should 
be distributed with no very great alteration of the existing boun- 
daries. .. .! 


The Union Act, as finally passed, provided for forty-two 
members from each province. The only means by which this 
representation could be altered (other than amending the Act) 
was by a two-thirds majority in each Canadian House, a simple 
security against racial oppression presumably adopted from the 
draft union bill of 1822. Thus the representation was virtually 
unalterable, and inevitably open to complaints of injustice. 

In the question of representation, as in other matters raised 
in the Report, it was Canada’s misfortune that the British govern- 
ment and parliament adopted only a part of Durham’s advice. 
But it is only fair to remember that Durham and Russell had the 
same object in view—the crushing of the French nationality. Only 
their methods were different: Russell sought an artificial means of 
overcoming the then numerical strength of the French Canadians, 
while Durham advocated the much wiser course of letting the 
growing size of the British population gradually swamp the more 
constant French population. Their common point of view may 
be justified in the abstract, but in effect it was impossible of 
realization and could do nothing but harm. It was not until 
British statesmen became willing to admit that Canada was a 
country peopled by two races, and would remain so, that British 
policy could assume a sane and realistic course. If there ever 
had been a time when the French Canadians could be anglicized, 
it was over by 1840. 





G. DE T. GLAZEBROOK 


‘Hansard, Parliamentary Debates. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
August 29, 1929 


THE EpITor, 
CANADIAN HisToRICAL REVIEW, 
TORONTO. 
Sir, 

May I reply to four crucial points in your review of my study, 
“Exploration of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1499-1525’'? 

1. Your reviewer says: ‘His theory of an [English] exploration of 
ree 11499-1500] rests entirely on his own vivid imagina- 
tion.’’ All work on early discovery prior to Cartier must be imaginative, 
but I fail to see how my ‘‘vivid imagination’”’ differs from the imagination 
of Humbolt, Kohl, Winsor, Dawson, Harrisse, your reviewer, and 
others, except that they have defined the coast from Cosa’s third flag 
(Cape Ray) to his fifth flag (latitude of southern Nova Scotia) in a very 
hazy way, no two reaching the same conclusion, while I have directed 
scholars’ attention to a large number of old and new facts, fully illus- 
trated by maps, to support my theory that this Cosan littoral, place by 
place, embraced eastern Nova Scotia and the entire Gulf coast, which I 
take to be Cosa’s English sea. No attempt has been made by your 
reviewer to refute this hypothesis in detail. 

Identification on the Cosan map of Cape St. George, N.F., the Strait 
of Belle Isle, the River St. Lawrence, Chaleur Bay, and some point in 
Nova Scotia for the fifth flag has been delayed by the map’s distortion, 
but I have shown that a somewhat similar distortion existed on other 
early maps, which unmistakably give the Gulf coast. 

I have brought to notice the presence, hitherto overlooked, of 
English harbours and forelands on these coasts: four in Nova Scotia, 
one in Chaleur Bay, one on Anticosti, four at the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, and one in St. John Bay, N.F. Louisbourg was called English 
harbour before 1585. I consider there were English crosses standing 
when French pilots re-examined these coasts. What I take to be 
territorial marks—English, Portuguese, French, and Basque—persist at 
many points on the whole Newfoundland coast, and evidently date from 
the very earliest period. The presumption is that similar English 
marks were erected on the Canadian shore before October, 1500, in addi- 
tion to those shown on the Cosa map. 
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I have also pointed out the notable fact that the following place- 
names date from before Cartier’s voyages and are of English origin: 
Ascension Island, May 9 (Anticosti); Seven Sleepers, July 27 (Seven 
Islands Bay); St. Julian Bay, March 15 (Bay of Islands, N.F.), and 
Cosa’s Cape St. George, N.F., April 23. My dated clockwise circuit of 
the Gulf is based in part on these four names. 

2. Your reviewer also says, ‘‘Noone can spend one winter there [the 
gulf] let alone two.”" I have no objection to this criticism, except for its 
vagueness. I fully recognized this difficulty in my study, and am 
seeking further information on the subject. I may say there was no 
ice in the Gulf this last winter up to January 13. On February 28, there 
were signs that navigation would open six weeks earlier than had ever 
been known. Each year, in March, sealing steamers move about the 
Gulf. During part of the winter, ice movements vary extremely from 
day to day, due mainly to change of wind and current. 

If this particular itinerary, involving two winters in the Gulf, is 
eventually discredited, it will be for future scholars, I believe, to con- 
struct a better one with any new material and any further discovery of 
facts, for there will always be, in my opinion, the very strongest pre- 
sumption that the English explored the Gulf before October, 1500, when 
the Cosa map was made. I stated this in 1897 (Geographical Journal, 
1X, 616). 

3. Your reviewer says further: ‘‘There is not a tittle of evidence”’ for 
French explorations about 1525. All known maps after 1534 show part 
of the coast between Cape St. Lawrence, C.B., and North Point, P.E.lI., 
which Cartier never visited, and all maps up to 1600 except four— 
Harleian, Rose, Descellier 1546, and Le Testu 1560—omit the west coast 
of Newfoundland, which he explored in 1534. The west coast of the 
four is demonstrably derived from a Gastadi pre-Cartierian map, pre- 
sumably of English origin. It is clear that here is one piece of evidence 
which demands some solution. I can suggest none which fits the above 
facts, and many others advanced in the study, better than French 
explorations anterior to Cartier. 

4. Your reviewer speaks of my ‘‘Capital sort of cross-map puzzle,” 
whatever that may be. This refers evidently to my grouping into 
families of all maps and place-names of the north-east coast up to 1760. 
This classification is the result of nearly forty years’ research; it is 
entirely factual and verifiable and will, I believe, form common ground 
for all future research. 

Except for one small slip, I absolutely refuse to accept your reviewer's 
other criticisms, but they are too technical to be discussed in the REVIEW. 

Yours truly, 
G, R. F. PROWSE 
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The Cambridge History of the British Empire. Edited by J. HoLLaAnp 
Rose, A. P. Newton, and E. A. BENIANS. Volume 1: The Old 
Empire from the Beginnings to 1783. Cambridge: The University 
Press. New York: The MacmillanCompany. 1929. Pp. xxii, 931. 
($9.50.) 

To review this massive book is rather like reviewing a library. Nearly 

a score of competent authors tell in a single volume the story of the 

British Empire down to the creation of the United States. The work 

of all is based upon original materials, much of it manuscript. Sir 

Charles Lucas opens the book with a striking introduction in which he 

calls the British system ‘‘the most illogical human structure that the 

world has seen and very nearly the strongest”’ (p. 14). Its record is 
one of ‘‘the progressive development of dependencies into independent 
partner nations.’’ This former assistant under-secretary of state for 
the colonies has no scruple about changing the title ‘ British Empire’”’ 
to that of “British Commonwealth of Nations.’’ Citizens of Great 

Britain must, he says, think even of this Commonwealth not imperially 

but internationally—as itself containing a variety of nations. 

The work is planned to include eight volumes, the first three to cover 
imperial policy and expansion, two on India, one each on Canada 
(including Newfoundland), Australia and New Zealand, and South 
Africa. The first volume relates chiefly to British colonial policy in North 
America and the West Indies, and carries us far afield, for it covers 
not merely enterprise overseas and conflicts with Spain, Holland. and 
France for colonial power, but also the intricate system of administration 
in London which, after 1696, centred in the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations. This advisory body drew up instructions to governors and 
watched colonial trade with two chief aims,—control by the mother 
country, and the checking of manufactures which might rival hers. It 
was always the champion of the royal prerogative as opposed to the 
claims of the colonial legislatures to be real parliaments, with independent 
powers. At the same time it made careful and, in the main, wise reports 
on colonial affairs. The two periods dealt with most fully are those 
resulting in the Peace of Paris in 1763 which vastly expanded the British 
Empire. and in the Treaty of Versailles in 1783 which vastly contracted 
it. Among the contributors are Dr. Holland Rose on sea power, Pro- 
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fessor A. P. Newton on early colonization, Mr. Cecil Headlam, editor of 
the colonial series of the calendar of state papers, on the questions 
relating to the American Revolution, Mr. H. W. V. Temperley on the 
Peace of Paris, and Professor C. M. Andrews, of Yale University, on 
the Acts of Trade and the government of the Empire to 1763. These 
names give the assurance of fine quality, and the other writers are on 
an equally high plane. Miss Eveline C. Martin on the slave trade and 
Mr. Ewing on constitutional development are suggestive and stimulating. 
It cannot be said that the articles contain striking sketches of character or 
describe dramatic situations. The authors are concerned with the 
adequate presentation of facts and the citing of authorities to verify 
their conclusions. In contrast with the Cambridge Modern History, foot 
notes are numerous. A notable feature is the excellent lists of authorities 
carefully classified under exploration and sea power, colonial policy and 
the history of the colonies, and, finally, the American Revolution. 
Since Canada was not an English but a French colony in this early 
period, it appears only incidentally. English colonization in North 
America was on a scale which makes France’s early efforts seem petty. 
In 1636, when Canada had only a few hundred Europeans, Virginia alone 
had some six thousand, and this after heavy losses by disease and con- 
flict with the natives. In view of the discussion and, one may add, 
the uncertainty still, of the origin of the title ‘‘Dominion”’ for Canada, 
it is interesting to note that under James II a “Dominion of New Eng- 
land”’ was created (p. 260). There was, too, a ‘Dominion of Wales” 
(p. 285). Mr. W. F. Reddaway’s chapter on “Rivalry for Colonial 
Power, 1660-1713”’ includes a sketch of Colbert’s plans to give France 
commercial dominance of the world. Armies and fleets would do it; 
there was not room for a great competing power; England, therefore, 
must be despoiled and reduced. It is interesting to compare this with 
Pitt’s similar plan to reduce France as a result of the Seven Years’ War. 
The conquest of Canada added for a long time difficulties rather 
than strength to Britain. Canada’s commerce was so insignificant that 
to the trading world the, to us, absurd proposal to give back Canada to 
France in order to keep Guadaloupe was plausible enough. The fleet 
could defend Guadaloupe, but Canada once taken, must be defended 
by land forces. This raised the whole question of a standing army in 
the colonies, and with it the vexing problem of taxation. Even when 
France held Canada, the colonies had kept her in check without a 
standing army. If they could do this with France near, they could 
certainly continue to do it, now that she was far away. This was their 
argument. London did not, however, take this view. It saw a menacing 
France and insisted on having ten thousand men to defend America. 
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Behind the disagreement lay what is brought out in the admirable 
article of Professor J. Ewing of South Africa on ‘‘The Constitution of the 
Empire—from Bacon to Blackstone.’’ The view prevailed that re- 
lations with the English colonies were static. The colonies had always 
been, and always they should remain, subordinate to the mother country. 
They existed chiefly for the expansion of her trade. That these com- 
munities were growing into a new status of equality, that climate, 
habits, political conditions were making them so different as to evolve 
a new type—of this little was grasped. Only in the nineteenth century 
did the understanding of evolution reveal the incessant law of readjust- 
ment and change, not less in the political than in the biological world. 

A few corrections may be suggested. Instead of inspiring, Frontenac 
accepted with misgiving the plan for a double attack on New York by 
sea and land (p. 511). It is not true that, after the Peace of Utrecht, 
British territory ‘‘reached from Hudson Bay to Savannah”’ (p. 385); 
the great mass of Canada was a French wedge between the north and 
the south. ‘The vigorous Berryer’’ (p. 488) is noc really descriptive of 
that incompetent French minister of marine kept in power only by the 
favour of Madame de Pompadour. Of Amherst, whom Wolfe expected 
to advance to Montreal in 1759 and thus draw away some of the defenders 
of Quebec, it is said that he “‘could not keep troth until a year later’ 
(p. 532). He could, probably, but did not. His own subordinate, 
General Murray, denounced the slow deliberation so wasteful at Louis- 
bourg. These are, however, trifles. The volume is a mine of infor- 
mation about the first British Empire. Never before has it been 
brought together in so compact and authoritative a form. 

GEORGE M. WRONG 


Parliament and the British Empire. By R. L. ScHuyLER. New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. vi, 280. ($3.75.) 
THE constitutional views of the American revolutionaries, long since 
relegated to the museum of historical curiosities, have of late been 
revived by American historians. Some years ago a distinguished 
American historian caused almost a sensation by espousing the view 
of the colonists that, while they were legally subjects of the king, they 
were not legally subjects of parliament, at least so far as their internal 
affairs were concerned. Historians had generally considered that this 
argument had been made up by the colonial radicals out of whole cloth, 
but Professor McIlwain brought forward an imposing array of precedents 
to support the colonial contention. 

In Parliament and the British Empire Professor Schuyler takes up 
the cause of parliament. Professor McIlwain drew heavily upon Irish 
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history relying particularly upon two pamphlets, one appearing anony- 
mously in manuscript in 1644, the other, which Professor Schuyler con- 
tends is a plagiarism on that of 1644, written by William Molyneux and 
appearing in 1791. Both contended that Ireland, as a separate kingdom 
with its own parliament, was not legally subject to the parliament of 
England. Molyneux was compelled to admit that certain English 
statutes were binding in Ireland, but he protested that only those 
declaratory of the common law had been accepted in Ireland without 
subsequent adoption by the Irish parliament. Such arguments, Pro- 
fessor Schuyler shows, were without historical foundation. Parliament 
had legislated from time to time for Ireland almost since the beginning 
of English dominion on the island. Nor had it ever in fact recognized 
any distinction between statutes declaring the common law and statutes 
making new law. Precedents were clearly on the side of parliament 
not of the Irish, and if of parliament in the seventeenth century, equally, 
if not more so, on its side in the eighteenth in the controversy with the 
American colonies. Professor MclIlwain, it appears, accepted at their 
face value ex parte arguments without examining their so-called pre- 
cedents. 

On the other hand, there is no question that the theory that parlia- 
ment’s authority was limited to the realm and did not extend to the 
dominions of the crown outside the realm without their consent was 
widely held in various dominions and at various times, and, for all its 
false legal premises, was not ineffective in rallying opposition to un- 
popular legislation. An interesting survival occurred a half century 
after the American Revolution in the West Indies when parliament 
proceeded to abolish slavery. The assembly of Jamaica, for example, 
resolved with reference to a prison reform Act following abolition: 
“We declare the said Act to be . . . illegal, unconstitutional, and an usur- 
pation of our legislative rights and the rights of our constituents. . . 
subversive of English law, threatening to the peace of this and our sister 
colonies, and dangerous to the integrity of the empire.”” Molyneux or 
John Adams could scarcely have been more dogmatic on the question 
of parliamentary sovereignty. 

An interesting chapter on “The Present Position’’ concludes the 
study. Although the position for which the Irish pamphleteers and 
American patriots contended that there was a legal basis has now 
become a recognized convention of the Empire’s constitution, Professor 
Schuyler resists the temptation to conclude that they are the fathers 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. ‘I know of no evidence,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to indicate that its evolution was affected by their thought” 
(p. 197). Expediency, not philosophy, has fashioned the Common- 
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wealth; the theories of the inter-relations of its members are of recent 
origin developed to explain an existing state of facts. 

Parliament and the British Empire is a thoroughly scholarly study 
and a valuable corrective of Professor MclIlwain’s American Revolution, 
to which reference was made above. Neither book can be ignored by 
students of constitutional history, though they should be read together. 

RosBert A. MAcKay 


The British Empire since 1783: Its political and economic development. 
By A. P. NewTon and J. Ewinc. London: Methuen & Company. 
1929. Pp. viii, 280; illustrations and maps. 

THIs compact little book was written, its authors tell us, to overcome 

the lack of a text suitable for high school or early university years 

which should relate the growth of the modern British Empire, and bring 
its development down to the Imperial Conference of 1926. The history 
is divided into two parts: (i) ‘‘The Pacification of India and the Foun- 
dations of the Dominions, 1783-1870"’ (pacification seems an odd word 
to use for the extension of British rule over India); (ii) ‘‘The British 

Empire Commonwealth, 1870-1926."" The volume is clearly written 

and contrives to include a great deal of matter within its limited space. 

It contains a number of useful illustrations and maps. Rightly, many 

of its pages are devoted to economic developments and conditions. 

There are some slips or errors in the pages devoted to Canada, though 

these are probably due to the inevitable compression of a text-book. 

The writers, naturally, believe in the British Empire, but fully accept 

and endorse the growth of autonomy within the Empire. They employ 

the French term ‘settlement colonies’’, but shy at its alternative 

“colonies d’exploitation”’, preferring instead ‘‘the guidance of Asiatic 

peoples with an ancient civilization into the paths of modern progress’’, 

and “‘the gift of order, justice and good government to primitive tribes 
sunk in savagery or anarchy’’—a little high-flown for our taste. 
RALPH FLENLEY 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. By L. B. NAMIER. 
Two volumes. London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. xiv, 
1-290, 291-616. 

From the point of view of English history these volumes have already 

been reviewed with high praise by competent authorities. They have 

been compared with the works of Lecky in the importance of their con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the eighteenth century, although it is 
difficult to make valid comparison of books so different in scope. Much 
has been written about the Whig oligarchy, about the composition of 
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the eighteenth century parliament, about parties and corruption in 
politics——but nothing so satisfying as this. The author has thrown 
aside the well-worn generalizations, and has tried to answer some simple 
questions. Why did men go into parliament?—and from what kinds of 
constituencies? What was an eighteenth century election like? How 
much secret service money was spent and where did it go? Answers to 
such questions can only be given by an analyst who has examined men, 
measures, and political practices. This the author has done, choosing 
for his cross section the critical years at the beginning of George III's 
reign. The method is obvious, but the industry and insight required to 
carry it through to a successful conclusion amply explain why Mr. Namier 
has had few competitors. 

It is not the purpose of this review to discuss the author’s conclusions, 
but rather to point out that the book has been written to help in filling 
in the English background of the American Revolution, and that a 
further study is promised for the years 1761-1784. It is significant 
that the work should have been approached from this point of view, and 
it is this fact that gives it an interest for Canadian history. During 
these years, the colony on the St. Lawrence was a part—and a not un- 
important one—of the problem of empire in America with which the 
British government was so unsuccessfully struggling, and Mr. Namier 
cannot but add, at least indirectly, to our knowledge of Canadian de- 
velopment during the early period of British rule. 

GEORGE W. BRowNn 


Bibliography of Captain James Cook, R.N., F.R.S., Circumnavigator. 
(Public Library of New South Wales, Mitchell Library.) Sydney: 
The Government Printer. 1928. Pp. 172. 

Tue bi-centenary of Captain Cook's birth and the one hundred and 

fiftieth anniversary of his discovery of the Hawaiian Islands, both of 

which were celebrated in 1928, have given a great impulse to the study 
of his life and work. In New South Wales the celebration took the 
form of an exhibition. The volume under review is, in reality, a catalogue 
of the books, manuscripts, charts, portraits, medals, etc., then shown. 
The contributors included the Mitchell Library, the National Library, 
the National Art Gallery, the Australian Pioneers’ Club, and other 
public and private repositories. The volume is not, therefore, and does 
not purport to be, a complete bibliography. This reviewer cannot but 
express his regret that some effort was not made to include in a separate 
section the Cook material known to exist outside of the contributing 
libraries. The value of the volume would thereby have been greatly 
increased, and its primary purpose of a catalogue not diminished. 
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It is noted, for example, that there is no reference to the second Paris 
edition (1783)—mentioned in Centenaire de la mort de Cook, p. 499, as 
number 122—of the anonymous account of the third voyage, nor to 
the Russian translations of Zimmermann’s Cook’s Voyage published in 
1786 and 1788 in St. Petersburg, nor to the many MS logs and journals 
in the British Museum and elsewhere. On page 67 the editor has fallen 
into an error in crediting the authorship of the anonymous Voyage to 
John Ledyard. He certainly did not write it; on the contrary he copied 
from it. The author is believed to have been Lieutenant John Rickman. 

Despite these remarks the compilation is by far the best bibliography 
of Cook and his voyages that has as yet appeared. Many of the notes 
upon the various items are of real value and give evidence of careful 
study along broad lines. 

F. W. Howay 


The Wintering Partners on Peace River from the Earliest Records to the 

Union in 1821, with a Summary of the Dunvegan Journal, 1806. By 

J. N. WaLLace. Ottawa: Thorburn and Abbot. 1929. Pp. 139. 
Tue history of the Canadian Far West as it was a hundred years ago 
cannot boast very momentous or even important events. Politics were 
not then much in evidence anywhere, and, barring happenings among 
the aborigines which have remained much of a sealed book to this day, 
human activities were then confined to struggle for commercial mastery 
by a few handfuls of fur-traders—generally able and fearless, but gener- 
ally not over-burdened with any excess of scruples when it was a question 
of attaining their ends. Mr. J. N. Wallace has made known to us a 
corner of their distant kingdom which had so far remained almost un- 
explored, and this task he has accomplished in a most creditable way. 
In fact, the comparison between his success and that of his printer is 
entirely to his advantage. The latter does not seem used to book pro- 
duction. Without counting too many errors, some of which have been 
corrected by a friendly hand in our copy, he has set at defiance some of 
the most elementary laws of the craft. 

The author is evidently quite conversant with every phase of his 
subject. Without having any very important deed to chronicle, Mr. 
Wallace has, with praiseworthy critical acumen, tracked and identified 
his heroes as well as their places of residence, followed them in their 
trips, controlled and duly corrected the distances they recorded and 
made them play again, for the benefit of our mental screen, the animated 
life which they passed in the Peace River country. His yearning for 
accurate distances easily betrays the land surveyor that he is, and in 
this respect he does not recoil from disputing, with very good reasons too, 
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the correctness of even D. Thompson’s map, “official geographer’’ of 
the old fur-traders though he was. But our author seems more at home 
east than west of the Rocky Mountains. Otherwise he would not call 
“south headwaters of Peace River’’ (p. 70) that comparatively unim- 
portant stream which is known as the Parsnip, a tributary which would 
have to-day no importance if Mackenzie had not ascended it in 1793. 
It is high time that authors, and above all surveyors, should realize 
that the Finlay, the Peace, the Slave, and the Mackenzie are one and 
the same mighty river, though different names are used to denominate 
portions of it—in the same way as the chief highways of Paris are 
differently called along their course, even when this is plainly one and 
the same. 

The Parsnip is but a modest tributary of the upper reaches of that 
important fluvial artery, which takes its source in the sheet of water 
usually known under the hybrid name Thitadé. Thence it flows off 
as the Finlay, which is from the start a big river, owing to the multi- 
plicity of the mountain streams which feed it. We have qualified 
“hybrid” the name given its headwaters even by geographers who 
imagine they faithfully record its native appellation. Being in Sékanais 
territory, its source should be called Tcé#-tadé, water-narrow, a word 
which becomes Thd-tat in Carrier. Th#-tadé is therefore Carrier in its 
first half and Sékanais in its second. 

One point which is particularly interesting in Mr. Wallace’s little 
book is his contention (p. 66) that either it cannot be said that Simon 
Fraser, the explorer, joined the North West Company in 1792 at the 
age of sixteen, or that there must have been two individuals of that name 
“both of considerable standing in the early fur trade.”” The reviewer 
greets that remark with all the greater satisfaction as he was himself, 
while preparing his History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia, 
confronted by the same difficulties which now prompt such a bold 
assertion on the part of Mr. Wallace. The fact is that it is hard to re- 
concile the importance of the réle played by S. Fraser with the extreme 
youth that must have been his, if all that is ascribed to him is predicated 
of the same individual who was born in 1776 and died in 1862. 

Crowning Mr. Wallace’s valuable dissertation is a short fur-trader’s 
journal, which scrupulously embodies the chief characteristics of such 
documents: drinking bouts by the Indians and abuse of the employees 
by the employers. With regard to the French Canadians therein men- 
tioned, a few foot-notes (not references relegated to the end of the 
volume) might have corrected the evident mistakes of the original 
chronicler, who calls La Rammer a man who was none other than a 
Laramée, Maillaux another whose proper name was Mailhot, and 
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Desotellai a third who must have been a Desautels. But those humble 
toilers, without whom very little indeed could have been accomplished 
by the lords of the North, are probably not worth that honour. 

A. G. Morice 


Edward Gibbon Wakefield: The man himself. By Irma O’CONNOR. 

London: Selwyn and Blount Limited. 1929. Pp. 286; illustrations. 
THis is the second biography of Gibbon Wakefield within the past two 
years. In 1928 appeared an able book by A. J. Harrop. We may welcome 
the appearance of the present volume; not that it is a better study of 
Wakefield’s work than that contained in Dr. Harrop’s book, but because 
it emphasizes the more personal and intimate side of Wakefield, and 
scarcely any other reformer in the nineteenth century had a more 
interesting personality and career. A man who ventured upon two 
specially dramatic runaway marriages before he had reached his thirty- 
second year was not of an ordinary mould. Nor is it often that a great 
reformer matures his plans for reform within the gloomy precincts of 
Newgate. 

Miss O’Connor is a great-granddaughter of Wakefield and as may 
be expected. she writes with genuine sumpathy. She presents the 
details of Wakefield’s life, with particular use of family diaries and 
letters; and, while her style has no claim upon brilliance, it has a charm 
suitable for the task. There is nothing in the book new or illuminating 
to the student of Canadian history. Indeed the sections that deal with 
Canada are somewhat lacking in insight and understanding. However, 
this fault may, perhaps, be pardoned since the author was intent on 
biography rather than on history, and there is no doubt that Wakefield 
the man is presented more interestingly than in any previous work. 

The book is indexed, but there are practically no footnotes of value 
to a scholar. ALEXANDER BRADY 


History of the Canadian Pacific Line. By FRANK C. BowEN. London: 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. 205; illustrations. 
Tue Canadian Pacific Steamship Line is almost as famous as the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, and this book by Mr. Frank C. Bowen is the first 
adequate history of its development. Mr. Bowen tells the story of the 
Beaver and Allan lines, which were merged into the Canadian Pacific. 
He then describes the shipping activities of the Canadian Pacific on the 
lakes and inland waters of Canada, and shows interestingly how it was 
the ownership of steamers on these waters during the construction of 
the trans-continental line that directed the attention of the company 
to navigation and to the ultimate purchase of the Beaver and Allan lines. 
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The book should have a popular interest. for it describes most of the 
distinguished ships on the St. Lawrence route from early times, and 
the story of ships is as colourful as the story of men. Anyone who has 
crossed the North Atlantic from Canada will find entertainment in the 
volume. But the economic historian will also find facts of general 
interest. Some light is particularly thrown on the growth of Canadian 
trade and its character. For example, on page 37, we stumble on the 
fact that the first shipment of frozen meat to England was made in 
1874,—surely a very significant date since it marked the inception of a 
great trade and the ultimate building up of the powerful packing industry. 

The book is not indexed, a serious omission in such a work. 

ALEXANDER BRADY 


There Go the Ships. By ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN. Toronto: McClelland 
and Stewart. 1928. Pp. 293. ($2.50.) 

In There Go the Ships Archibald MacMechan continues that engaging 
panorama of life connected with Canada’s eastern sea front which he 
began in Sagas of the Sea and extended in Old Province Tales and in 
The Book of Ultima Thule. As has been said, this series is a sort of 
Bayeux tapestry, depicting seafaring and seaboard life objectively, in 
detail as intimate and engrossing as the work attributed to Matilda's 
needle. Yet each book, as a collection of representative experiences, is 
complete in itself, and there is no intimation of a Battle of Hastings to 
which everything leads. 

Without trespassing upon Mr.MacMechan’s confidence one may assume 
that the author has no such grandiose scheme in mind. It is evident 
that he loves, honours, and comprehends Nova Scotia, and is well 
content to twine chaplet after chaplet for her, satisfied if they become 
her brow. Privateering on the Spanish Main, sea-profit in the spurt of 
prosperity for the survivors of the Great War, wrecks and rescues, 
mutiny, murder, trading to tropic isles, a dream which sent a rescuer to 
an exact point of latitude and longitude and saved a shipwrecked crew— 
all are woven into this latest garland. 

There Go the Ships is not a collection of stories founded upon fact, but 
facts themselves, presented accurately, dramatically, and with a fine 
regard for the story-teller’s art. The author's use of actuality is an 
inspiring and hopeful contrast to that passion which seems to confine 
realism to sex and sanitation. In the twelve narratives of this volume 
every word is authenticated and every source is plainly and generously 
set forth, without distracting the reader’s interest. There is evident 
throughout the book a sympathetic knowledge of the ways of ships and 
men, and a mastery of the contemporary history of the three centuries 
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touched by the tales; but the author’s very complete technical equip- 
ment never manifests itself in pedantry. 

The twelve stories range from sea sorrows of the time of the conquest 
of Canada to gallant episodes since the Great War. There is materia] 
for several excellent novels in such chapters as the one displaying the 
pious devotion to humanity which buried the shipwrecked dead and 
sent the rays of Seal Island light across the dangerous waters; in the 
one most happily entitled ‘The Great Ship”, giving the career of the 
W. D. Lawrence, Nova Scotia's epic square-rigger; in the accounts of the 
patience and triumphs of Nova Scotian wives at sea; and in the tale of 
“The Shell.”” Although There Go the Ships is a book of entertainment, 
in it the author displays an almost ascetic resolve not to let his im- 
agination run, not to embroider the tale. For a record of one phase of 
Canadian life, of value for all time, use of this method may produce the 
best results. One admits it rather with a sigh, knowing what might have 
been had the author felt free to give fancy the rein. 

C. H. J. SNIDER 


Beyond the Rockies: Three thousand miles by trail and canoe through little- 
known British Columbia. By LuKIN JoHNstToN. London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons. 1929. Pp. 212; illustrations and map. 

THis is a very readable book, but difficult to classify. It is travel, 
history, biography, and political problems all combined. As a kind of 
“hobo” de luxe, the author journeys amongst the gulf islands, through 
the interior of British Columbia, and down the Peace River to the 
easterly boundary of the province. Although the title speaks of these 
sections as ‘‘little-known’’ the routes are, with the exception of the 
last, well-beaten and travel-worn. Few references are made to the 
scenery—that has been described many times; but our traveller meets 
interesting people—parsons, judges, and bishops—and, with an almost 
uncanny facility, encounters unusual characters, pioneers past and 
present. These genuine, self-reliant men and women, to whom the 
atmosphere appears almost polluted if the smoke from a neighbour's 
cabin can be seen, he makes so real to the reader that they seem actual 
acquaintances. Their stories, unadorned, have a freshness and a charm 
as they tell of the hardships and the dangers, but the compensating 
freedom, of a life beyond the fringes of civilization. 

The author was for years upon the editorial staff of the Vancouver 
Province, in which much of the material of the volume first appeared. 
The ease and fluency of his writing is an attraction in itself. The 
genesis of the book is shown in the lack o/ connection between the 
journeys. To one acquainted with the country this want of cohesion 
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presents no difficulty, but to the stranger it may prove a trifle discon- 
certing. When the author branches off into history he falls into errors: 
for example, the statement on page 84 regarding the exhumation, as a 
result of scandalous stories, of the body of ‘‘Cariboo Cameron’s”’ wife, 
in Victoria. And the renowned Lowhee Creek, named after a secret 
society of the early sixties, loses its identity in the Chinese form that he 
has given to it: Low Hee. 

The volume is well illustrated, containing some fifty-two repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by the author. It has a small scale map 
of a part of British Columbia by the aid of which some of his wanderings 
can be followed. It is well printed; but has no index. 

F. W. Howay 


Shipways to the Sea: Our inland and coastal waterways. By ERNEsT S. 
CLowEs. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company. 1929. 
Pp. viii, 196; illustrations and maps. 
THERE is here brought within the covers of a moderate-size volume a 
survey of all the inland waterway improvements which are at present 
under consideration in the United States. So good a picture of the whole 
problem is given by no other book. Here the general reader will find 
clear discussions of the proposed improvements of the Mississippi 
system with the latest plans for flood control; of the question of water 
levels in the Great Lakes and of the Chicago diversion; of the proposed 
St. Lawrence deepening and of other proposed improvements, some of 
them quite impracticable; of the growth and present state of traffic on 
inland waterways throughout the country. The author has made 
extensive use of government reports, which he has listed in a well- 
selected bibliography, and has packed a surprising amount of informa- 
tion into small compass. Causes of the relative decline of inland water 
traffic in the last part of the nineteenth century are suggested; but, far 
from making an apology for waterways, the author observes (p. 170): 

In 1926 the purely inland water-borne commerce of the United States, carried on 
not more than 25,000 miles of a piece-meal system upon which not more than 
$1,000,000,000 has been spent, amounted to approximately 100,000,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight, very nearly one-fourth as much as the total for the 248,000 miles 
of modern, uniform, co-ordinated railroad transportation capitalized at approxi- 
mately $20,000,000,000. 

For Canadian readers the book may be of interest not only in pro- 
viding a clear, though brief, discussion from the American point of view 
of such questions as the St. Lawrence deepening scheme and the diversion 
at Chicago, but also in showing the part played by inland waterways in 
the economic development of the continent during the past century. 
The volume is, however, not mere exposition. ‘‘The need is for a 
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national, unified, co-ordinated system of inland and coastal waterways 
which will provide an auxiliary system of transportation to railroads 
and highways, co-related with both of them and possibly with air 
transportation, the whole forming one national system of transporta- 
tion’”’ (p. 173). This is the author’s thesis, and President Hoover is his 
prophet, although in time-honoured fashion Mr. Clowes does not fail 
to end with a sentence written in 1784 by “the father of his country.” 
GEORGE W. BROWN 


History of Inverness County, Nova Scotia. By J. L. MACDOUGALL. 

Truro, N.S.: Truro News Print. n.d. Pp. 690. 

A History of the County of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. By Rev. D. J. 
RANKIN. Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. 1929. 
Pp. 390. 

THANKS to the efforts of the late Dr. T. B. Akins, Nova Scotia is well 
provided with county histories. Desbrisay’s Lunenburg, Calnek-Savary’s 
Annapolis, and Patterson’s Pictou are mines of local information 
unobtainable elsewhere and full of useful data for the student of pro- 
vincial history. But this voluminous account of Inverness county 
cannot be classed with such works. The author is fully conscious of 
its weaknesses and disarms criticism by confessing in the preface, ‘‘We 
know that our haphazard endeavour can only be remarkable for its 
pathetic failure and defects.’’ ‘‘Matter for ordinary history was not 
likely to be abundant here. What little there was could not readily be 
found, because of the dearth of original records and the death of the old 
people.” Mr. Macdougall was a local lawyer, and it was in his old age 
that he undertook to gather his materials. His task was the making 
of bricks without straw. 

Inverness county runs through Cape Breton from Port Hawkesbury 
on the Gut of Canso to Pleasant Bay in the north and comprises almost 
half the island to the westward. Within its area are included beautiful 
regions like Lake Ainslie, Whycocomagh and Margaree, so famous for 
its salmon pools. At Port Hood are coal mines, and gold has been 
found at Chéticamp. The inhabitants are chiefly Highlanders and 
Roman Catholics, whose ancestors settled the different districts in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, the period of the effective Scottish 
emigration to Nova Scotia. Gaelic is still a living language in this 
county. Mr. Macdougall’s plan was to treat each district separately, 
but, hampered by lack of documents, he had to trust to family traditions 
and similar sources of information. Hence his statements are vague; 
dates are either lacking or approximate; the arrangement is confused; 
and there is no index. He suggests the hope that ‘‘abler pens may cure 
these defects’’; but it is hard to see how this can be done. 
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Such a compilation of family histories can have little value except 
for the families and individuals mentioned. Few are mentioned without 
some compliment: ‘‘ They were the friends of honour and good conduct”’; 
“The widow was brave, kind, clever, and business-like.”’ It is perhaps 
worth knowing that in the Cape Breton famine of 1848, the Hon. William 
MacKeen went to Pictou and loaded his vessel with flour and meal for 
the starving people at Port Hood, and doled it out “‘without receiving a 
cent therefor at the time.’’ As this measure was insufficient to relieve 
the inhabitants, he returned to Pictou and pledged his credit to the 
amount of £700 for further provisions to meet the local need. He also 
imported bread-stuffs from Halifax. MacKeen was a man of character. 
He refused to drill in the militia on the Sabbath and defied the soldiers 
sent to arrest him. When he did return to duty (on a week-day) and 
his officer took him by the throat, MacKeen assaulted him and forced 
him to apologize. That Archibald MacKinnon directed five gallons of 
rum to be served at his funeral is illuminating, and also the reason why. 
It is inspiring to know that Mrs. James Ross “brought her own musket 
from Louisburg, and could shoot an evil-eyed bear with deadly presence 
of mind and precision.’’ Other nuggets of fact and expression will 
reward the searcher of these pages. 

This history will probably interest the philologist more than the 
historian. It is written by a Gael, to whom English is a foreign language. 
Therefore he employs a freedom which those to the manner born might 
envy. For example, ‘This Archibald MacLellan was a gifted man of 
some education. In his old age he took to writing in verse. He com- 
posed some Gaelic songs and hymns which, according to some 
competent judges, invoke the graces of the Muses’! “The daughters 
were pleasant and pious and more useful than both.’’ “On the one side 
are the placid waters of the harbour, reflecting the varied hues, tints 
and topography, of the bold surrounding heights; on the other side are 
the rich slopes of Whale Cove, gorging you with the spirituality of 
man’s natural calling.” 

The history of Antigonish comes much later than the history of 
Inverness. Indeed, Father Rankin includes Macdougall’s work in the 
list of authorities cited in the preface, and on page 240, some statements 
in the earlier work are rectified. Indebtedness to other sources is freely 
acknowledged, for the work is a compilation. Chapter I, a sketch of 
Antigonish county in 1876, more than half a century ago, by the late 
Dr. J. W. MacDonald, has been “adopted in its entirety."’ William 
Cameron, “Drummer on Foot’’, is responsible for chapter II, and an 
unnamed priest of the diocese of Antigonish for chapter V. The Rev. 
Ronald MacGillivray is the author of chapter XIX, on the Acadian 
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French within the county. The manuscript book of Donald og Chisholm 
was found most useful in giving the history of the clan Chisholm. Anti- 
gonish county is small in area and is situated in the north-east of Nova 
Scotia, just across the water from Inverness. The population is mainly 
Highland Scottish and Catholic. Antigonish, the county town, in the 
midst of a beautiful farming region is the seat of the University of Saint 
Francis Xavier. Chapter III consists of a sketch of this institution. 
It was founded at Arichat in 1853 by Bishop MacKinnon, but two 
years later it was transferred to Antigonish and given its present name. 
Other Catholic institutions here are the Congregation of Notre Dame 
and the Congregation of St. Martha. 

Like Mr. MacDougall’s book, this county history consists chiefly of 
genealogies, extending from chapters VI to XVIII and covering nearly 300 
pages out of a total of 390. Naturally the interest of such a work must 
be chiefly local. Long lists of names prevail; and it is well to have them 
down in a permanent record as evidence of our racial origins. These 
monuments of industry will be more valuable a century hence than they 
are now. There is no index. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 


Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records. Vol. XXV. Toronto: 

Published by the Society. 1929. Pp. 500; illustrations and maps. 
ALL students of Canadian history are constantly reminded of the need 
for more research and writing on local or provincial history. The 
Ontario Historical Society has now published twenty-five volumes of 
articles, chiefly connected with the history of Ontario; and the Society 
is to be congratulated on the contributions it has made to our knowledge 
of the history of the province. 

The present volume contains twenty-seven papers on widely different 
subjects and of various lengths. These are noted separately in the list 
of publications in this issue of the REvieEw. There are, for example, 
three articles on immigration and settlement, five on religious history, 
two on economic history, and individual papers on other subjects. 
General Cruikshank gives generously of articles resulting from his 
research, amounting to nearly one-fifth of the volume. In Simcoe's 
mission to Saint Domingo will be found a well-documented account of 
Simcoe's first work after leaving Canada. Judge Riddell writes about 
certain rare books, and fills in the necessary explanations. Many readers 
will be surprised to learn from An official record of slavery in Upper 
Canada how late that institution actually survived in this province. 

It is manifestly impossible to attempt a description of the whole of 
this interesting volume of papers. Detailed criticism is even less possible, 
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but one may perhaps be permitted two general impressions: if the 
sources of some of the articles were more clearly cited, the articles 
could more readily be used by later writers; secondly, there are cases 
where the authors do not make quite clear what they intend to show. 
Here too more definiteness would help readers and other writers. 

G. DET. GLAZEBROOK 


A History of Simcoe, 1829-1929. By Lewis Brown. Simcoe: Pearce 
Publishing Co. 1929. Pp. 90; illustrations. 
Tuis substantial booklet was issued to mark the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of a post office in Simcoe. The author 
observes that, in publishing this history, he has achieved an ambition 
of over fifty years, during which time he has diligently collected infor- 
mation from old citizens as well as from newspapers and other printed 
sources. It can scarcely be expected that many towns will have a 
citizen so pertinacious in a similar cause—and one cannot but regret 
the fact since many Ontario towns will pass their hundredth birthday 
in the next two or three decades. Local histories will become increas- 
ingly valuable to historical students, the more so if they are numerous 
enough to provide some basis for generalization from their particular 
statements. The author of this history of Simcoe has, on the whole, 
done his work creditably, especially in dealing with the first fifty or 
sixty years under review. He has not given way to the tendency so 
common in local histories to make flattering but meaningless references 
to prominent pioneer citizens, and he has not allowed the story of the 
town’s development to be submerged in a mass of unrelated facts. For 
example, typical changes over a considerable period in the economic 
life of Ontario are illustrated in interesting fashion. 
GEORGE W. Brown 


Our Story: Some pages from the history of the Woman's Auxiliary to the 
Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada, 1885 to 1928. 
By Mrs. WILLOUGHBY CUMMINGS. Toronto and Gardenvale, P.Q.: 
The Garden City Press. Pp. vi, 148; illustrations. 
AMONG the events of the last sixty years none have been more striking or 
more far-reaching than the development in various directions of women’s 
work, especially of that tending toward the improvement of the lot of 
women and of children. This has been particularly noteworthy in the 
case of the missionary efforts put forth both abroad and at home by 
practically all of the religious denominations in Canada. The history 
of the movement as regards the Church of England in Canada has been 
briefly traced in this little book of twenty-three chapters by one who 
has been magna pars of it. 
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Without referring to similar organizations in the Presbyterian and 
Methodist communions, Mrs. Cummings ascribes to the example of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States the action taken by 
the late Mrs. Tilton of Ottawa in the matter of bringing the organization 
into being upwards of forty-four years ago. This is the more worthy 
of attention in view of the fact that it was to the United States that 
Bishop Strachan looked for his model when he was labouring from 1831 
to 1857 for the establishment of diocesan synods composed of lay as 
well as of clerical representatives. The same is true of those who took 
part in establishing the General Synod in 1890-1893, when they adopted 
the principle of triennial meetings and of a peripatetic primacy, to 
mention only two points. 

Just as the Church of England in Canada failed of its full develop- 
ment so long as it was managed and supported from England, which was 
the case down to 1857, if not later, so too the cause of missions, domestic 
and foreign, languished so long as the members of the Church were 
asked to send their contributions to one or other of the great missionary 
societies whose headquarters are in London. With autonomy have come 
deeper interest, a greater sense of responsibility, and increased liberality. 

A. H. YounG 


L’CEuvre historique de Pierre-Georges Roy: Bibliographie analytique. 
Par ANTOINE Roy. Préface par CLAUDE BonnaT. Paris: Jouve & 
Cie, 1928. Pp. xxxi, 268. 
Like Naaman the Syrian, Canadian writers whose mother-tongue is 
English are too much inclined to want to attempt some great thing or 
to do nothing at all. Our French-speaking fellow-citizens, on the other 
hand, do not despise Ja petite histoire, as they call it. In fact, they 
realize that out of it is built up in large part Ja grande histoire, the charm- 
ing Mémoires of the late M. de Gaspé and his Les Anciens Canadiens 
being cases in point. How successfully the archivist of the province of 
Quebec has cultivated these garden plots of Ja petite histoire without 
neglecting the more extensive fields of la grande histoire, this tribute of 
filial piety offered by his son makes abundantly clear. Besides his 
Reports on the Archives and his monthly Bulletin des Recherches His- 
toriques with its Index, four series of Les petites choses de notre histoire 
are noticed, together with some thirty-three genealogies of families who 
have made a greater or a smaller contribution to the public life and the 
history of the country. By means of the studies last mentioned in 
particular Mr. Roy, with many of his compatriots, makes it almost 
impossible for writers of la grande histoire, if they pay due attention to 
them, to fall into the very annoying errors which, from lack of such aids, 
writers in the English-speaking provinces commit far too frequently. 
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Closely allied to these genealogical studies are Sieur de Varennes 
identified, Le Sieur de Varennes, fondateur de l’Indiana, Un corsaire 
canadien: Léger de la Grange, Madeleine de Verchéres, plaideur, and Un 
hydrographe du roi a Québec. The personnel of successive legislative 
assemblies of the province of Quebec, parish registers and parish histories, 
stories of Quebec and Lévis, geographical names of the province, matters 
civil, legal, and ecclesiastical all receive attention. So do La réception 
du vicomte d’Argenson, the Oraison funébre de Frontenac, and the Oratson 
funébre de Mgr. de Pontbriand, who lay adying in Montreal when the 
British forces were closing in upon the city in the year 1760. 

This highly useful little volume will make the valuable labours of 
Mr. Roy better known, not only to French Canadians, but also, to nous 
autres Anglais, who are seldom allowed by natives of Quebec to be called 
Canadiens, no matter how frequently they may call themselves Cana- 
dians, how long their families may have lived in Canada, or how deep 
is the pride which they take in the history of their native land as a 
whole from its earliest beginnings. 

A. H. YounG 


The Story of the American Indian. By Pau. Rapin. New York: Boni & 
Liveright. 1928. Pp. 371; 6 coloured plates; many illustrations. 
AN increase of interest in the early history of America and its natives 
is shown in various recent efforts to summarize the enormous amount 
of scientific knowledge available only to the specialist in anthropological 
monographs and journals. This book must rank as one of the most 
successful of these attempts, for the author’s extensive investigations 
have fitted him admirably for his self-appointed task of placing before 
the lay reader the salient features of Indian life in the two continents. 
Radin has grasped the vital factors in the culture of the American 
aborigines, and these he portrays in a dramatic style utterly alien to 
the usual method of presentation of ethnological material. He opens 
with a description of Winnebago village life as it was when the white 
man came, giving a vivid picture of existence in a world where the 
social structure and daily round were governed by taboos and religious 
beliefs. Then he passes to Mexico where the Maya and Aztec civiliza- 
tions give full scope to his skill; the priest-governed realms where huge 
stone temples were erected, where warfare was an obsession, where 
sacrifice and cruelty were rampant, but where education flourished, 
are regions where descriptions can be full of drama without loss of 
accuracy. Believing that much of the culture of North America was 
derived from the Mayas, and much of that of South America from the 
Incas, the author traces the spread of influence from these two centres, 
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the main lines of diffusion in North America being to the Mound- 
Builders of the east, and to the Cliff-Dwellers of the west. Chapters 
follow on the peoples of California, of British Columbia, of the north- 
eastern woodlands, and final comments on the rapid decline of the 
Indian after the coming of the white man. 

This vivid portrayal of the life of different groups entails many 
difficulties, for the writer must be an interpreter of data as well as a 
compiler and chronicler. He has produced a series of forceful pictures, 
replete with striking illustrations, such as that of the Aztec prisoner 
who impersonates the deity Tezcatlipoca for one year before being 
sacrificed. The author’s use of prayers, myths, and speeches illustrates 
the elaborate ritualism and symbolism of the natives, as well as their 
folklore. Most anthropologists have shunned the dramatic in their 
desire for meticulous accuracy; perhaps Mr. Radin has tended to 
over-emphasize such aspects of life in his desire for interest and vivid- 
ness. But the general reader will forgive this fault, if fault it be; less 
permissible are his lapses into slang, as when he describes Pizarro as 
“one of the worst hoodlums of history.”” But it must be remembered 
that The Story of the American Indian is only an introduction to the 
subject; several of the areas are barely mentioned, there is no account 
of the peopling of the New World, and though some hypotheses are 
included, the author is content with descriptions of the great civilizations 
rather than with the complex problems of their growth, spread, and 
decay. The layman can read this book with great profit; a selected 
bibliography would have assisted his further studies, and an index 
would have facilitated ready reference. In spite of these deficiencies, 
however, Mr. Radin has produced a book in which are clearly portrayed 
much of the daily routine of Indian life in a readable and yet accurate 
manner. 

T. F. McILWRaliTH 


Archeology of the Central Eskimos. I: Descriptive Part. II: The Thule 
Culture and Its Position Within the Eskimo Culture. By THERKEL 
MATHIASSEN. (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24: 
Vol. IV, Parts I and II.) Copenhagen: Gyldendalske Boghandel, 
Nordisk Forlag. 1927. Part I, 327 pp., 85 illustrations and maps; 
part II, 208 pp., and 12 illustrations. Baa 

THE SE two volumes are excellent examples of archeological methodology ; 

the history of the Eskimo is traced, not with the aid of early manuscripts, 

but by the laborious excavation of their tools and artifacts from the 

f rozen wastes of the Arctic, with stratification to give relative chronology 

instead of the exact dating so eagerly sought after by historians. The 
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first volume is a detailed and well-illustrated catalogue of over 6,000 
specimens unearthed from ten localities on Southampton Island, the 
west side of Hudson Bay, Melville Peninsula,and Baffin Land, together 
with other specimens collected by modern Eskimo and white men. 
All that can be said in a short review is that the work is of the very 
highest quality. Mathiassen and his colleagues prove the existence of a 
culture, named by them ‘‘Thule’’, extending from Baffin Land west to 
King William's Land, which differs fundamentally from that of the 
present-day Eskimo inhabitants of that area, but somewhat resembles 
that of the recently extinct Sadlermiut of Southampton Island. The 
most distinctive of the many elements of culture were dependence upon 
whaling for food, the use of open-shaft sockets for harpoons, of untanged 
ulos, of baleen for many purposes, and the erection of semi-subterranean 
houses with whale bones, especially skulls, to support the stone and 
turf roofs. 

In the second volume Mathiassen works out in space and time the 
distribution throughout the Arctic of each type which he has excavated, 
drawing extensively on museum specimens as well as on published 
records. Using both technological and statistical methods, he finds 
that the extinct Thule culture is more akin to that of ancient Alaska 
and Siberia than to that of Greenland, and far removed from that of 
the modern caribou-hunting central Eskimo. This leads him to con- 
clude that coast-dwelling Eskimo, dependent upon whales and having 
the Thule culture, once extended from Siberia to Greenland, though 
not necessarily at the same time. On Southampton Island, as well as 
in isolated parts of the extreme eastern and western Eskimo areas, this 
civilization has survived in certain respects until recently. Since the 
Thule people occupied the west side of Hudson Bay the land seems to 
have risen from five to fifteen metres, but though this postulates a 
considerable antiquity, the Thule culture is itself highly developed, and 
its origin must be sought elsewhere, perhaps on the shores of Bering 
Strait. The modern Central Eskimo appear to have come from the 
interior and to have destroyed their earlier kinsmen, who survive as the 
“Tunit"’ of mythology, although transitional forms of tools indicate 
that intermixture occurred in certain regions. 

Canadian anthropologists and historians have reason to be deeply 
grateful not only to the scholarly author of this book, but to the scientific 
interest in Arctic problems displayed in Denmark, which has borne fruit 
in the Fifth Thule Expedition. 

T. F. McILwraltH 
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Province of Quebec: Statistical Year Book, 1927. Edited by LuciEN VIAu. 
Quebec: The King’s Printer. Pp. xxv, 482. 
Province of Quebec: Statistical Year Book, 1928. Edited by LuctEN Viavu. 
Quebec: The King’s Printer, Pp. xxv, 459. 
THESE volumes represent the 14th and 15th editions of the Statistical 
Year Book, begun in 1914 with the design of publishing the principal 
statistics relating to the province of Quebec, statistics which are neces- 
sarily scattered in various provincial and federal reports. The design 
is laudable, and every student of modern Canada will acclaim its worth, 
particularly as the province of Quebec is the most distinct of all the 
provinces and requires separate study. There are, however, great 
difficulties in compiling a book of such a character, and, unless a pro- 
vincial publication can maintain the same high standard as the present 
Dominion Year Book, it will be of limited use to genuine students. On 
some occasions in the past the statistics in the Quebec Year Book were 
faulty, mistakes being made even in transcribing figures from federal 
reports. 

But the present two volumes inspire much more confidence, and the 
editor is deserving of credit for the decided improvement. The arrange- 
ment of material remains very much as in previous years. More infor- 
mation, however, is stated in a concise way, and, so far as the reviewer 
was hurriedly able to verify some of the statistics by comparing with 
those available in federal publications, faulty transcribing of figures was 
not evident. But he is a bold man who would vouch for all the facts in 
a book of over 400 pages! 

The Statistical Year Book will prove in the course of years one of the 
most valuable sources for Quebec’s history, and we can only wish those 
entrusted with its difficult compilation God speed. 

ALEXANDER BRADY 











RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


(Notice in this section does not preclude a more extended notice later.) 


I. THE RELATIONS OF CANADA WITHIN THE EMPIRE 


Mazzo_en!,G. L'odierno britannico, sua configurazione constituzionale ed internazionale. 

Pavia: Libr. Treves. 1928. (University of Pavia “Studi”. No. 36). Pp. 142. 
An excellent study in which imperial unity is viewed as stronger than ever. 

MURVILLE, COUVE DE. Le gouverneur dans les dominions britanniques. Paris: Rousseau. 
1929. Pp. 205. 

A first-class study of constitutional law. 

Bucuet, E.-E. Le ‘Status’ des dominions britanniques en droit constitutionnel et en droit 
international. Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1928. Pp. 139. 

A scholarly work contrasting law and practice. 

Newton, A. P.and EwinG, J. The British Empire since 1783: Its political and economic 
development. London: Methuen and Co. 1929. Pp. xii, 280; maps, illustrations. 
(5/.) 

Reviewed on page 263. 

RIpDELL, Hon. W. R. Retention of Canada at the Peace of 1763 (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 388-392). 

Contains extracts from a manuscript by Henry McCulloh printed in 1761. 

Rose, J. HOLLAND et al. (eds.). The Cambridge history of the British Empire. Volume 1: 
The old Empire from the beginnings to 1783. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1929. Pp. xxii, 932. (35/.) 

Reviewed on page 259. 

SCHUYLER, RoBERT Livincston. Parliament and the British Empire. New York: 

Columbia University Press. 1929. Pp. viii, 280. ($3.75.) 
Reviewed on page 261. 


II. HISTORY OF CANADA 
(1) General History 


BASSETT, JOHN SPENCER (ed.). Correspondence of Andrew Jackson: Volume IV, 1829- 
1832. Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1929. Pp. xxii, 
508. 

The period covered by this volume practically coincides with the period of 
Jackson's first term of office as president of the United States. 

DANDURAND, Hon. RAouL. Minorities and the League of Nations (Willison’s Monthly, 
June, 1929, pp. 396-398). 

Describes a Canadian resolution before the Council of the League of Nations. 

Foster, Sir GEORGE. The new internationalism (Queen's Quarterly, Summer, 1929, 
pp. 369-379). 


A brief article on the recent radical changes in the methods of international 
intercourse. 





The new internationalism (United Empire, July, 1929, pp. 382- 
390) 


An address delivered before the Royal Empire Society in London, in June 1929. 
280 
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KinG, Rt. Hon. W. L. MACKENZIE. Some recent developments in Canada’s externa} 
relations. Richmond Hill, Ont.: Liberal Printing Co. Ltd. n.d. Pp. 29. 
An address upon Canada's réle in international affairs, delivered before the 
Toronto Board of Trade. 
MACKENZIE, NorMAN. The freedom of the seas (Queen's Quarterly, Summer, 1929, 
pp. 420-436). 
A dissertation outlining the history of the laws regulating naval warfare. 
O'Connor, IRMA. Edward Gibbon Wakefield: The man himself. London: Selwyn & 
Blount. 1928. Pp. 286: illustrations. (18/.) 
Reviewed on page 267. 
SaGE, W. N. and Etuiott, T. C. Governor George Simpson at Astoria in 1824 (Oregon 
Historical Quarterly, June, 1929, pp. 106-110). 
A recognition of the place of Governor Simpson in the history of Oregon. 


(2) New France 


GARRAGHAN, GILBERT J., S.J. ‘The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition of 1673' (Thought, 
June, 1929, pp. 32-71). 

Challenges the accuracy of F. B. Steck’s book on the Jolliet- Marquette expedi- 
tion of 1673. 

GriFFIN, SELWYN P. Gun-shot echoes from the past (Ontario Historical Society: Papers 
and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 339-344). 

Depicts an episode in the French and Iroquois War, 1687. 

LeYMARIE, M. A.-Lfo. Catalogue illustré: Exposition rétrospective des colonies frangaises 
de l'Amérique du Nord. Paris: Société d'Editions géographiques, maritimes et 
coloniales, [1929.] Pp. Ixv, 312. 

Noticed on page 193. 

MAssICcoTTE, E.-Z. Cadrans, sabliers, horloges, montres et pendules sous le régime francais 

(Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 1929, pp. 325-330). 
Short notes on old timepieces of French Canada. 

La mort de l'ingenieur Lombard Des Combles (Bulletin des recherches historiques, juin, 
1929, pp. 333-334). 

A few biographical facts about an army engineer sent to New France in 1756. 

Roy, P.-G. Le baptéme du chef Garakontie ad Québec en 1670 (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, juin, 1929, pp. 321-324). 

A brief description of an early Christian convert among the Indians of New 
France. 
Le chef Huron Ignace Saouhenhoht (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1929, pp. 385-388). 
A graphic account of the funeral rites of an Indian chief in 1678. 

SERRE, LuciEN. L’'ancétre Jacques-Nicolas Leprince (Bulletin des recherches historiques 

juillet, 1929, pp. 398-409). 
A genealogical survey. 

Tuomas, l'abbé E. Notice généalogique sur la famille Taffanel de la Jonquiére (Bulletin 
des recherches historiques, juillet, 1929, pp. 416-430). 

Notes on the genealogy of an early French-Canadian family. 

(3) British North America before 1867 

ARMSTRONG, CHRISTOPHER. A typical example of immigration into Upper Canada in 
1819 (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 5-11). 


A lively picture of the experiences of a family of Irish immigrants in the early 
days of Upper Canada. 
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Artillery services in North America in 1814 and 1815, being extracts from the Journal of 
Colonel Sir Alexander Dickson, K.C.B.. Commanding Royal Artillery. With an 
introduction and notes by Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Leslie (Journal of the Society of 
Army Historical Research, April, 1929, pp. 79-113). 

A full and detailed account of the artillery services in the operations against 
New Orleans and Mobile in 1814-1815. 

CARSCALLEN, H. G. and A. B. Edward Carscallen, U.E. (circa 1730-1803) (Ontario 
Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 26-31). 

This story of a Loyalist’s strenuous life is supplemented by several interesting 
documents. 

CRUIKSHANK, Brig.-General E. A. A country merchant in Upper Canada, 1800-1812 
(Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 145-190). 

An insight into the economic condition of the country can be gleaned from the 
letters and invoices on which this paper is based. 

—_————_—_——_—__—_—_—_—_—_————_ An experiment in colonization in Upper Canada 
(Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 32-77). 

An extensive survey of the efforts to promote immigration into Canada 
following the passing of the Canada Act in 1791. Illustrative documents are 
appended. 

——_—_$_—_—_—______—__——. John Beverley Robinson and the trials for treason in 
1814 (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 191-219). 

A fairly complete account of the trials of those persons arrested on suspicion 
of treasonable practices in Upper Canada in 1814. 

_-— ———— Simcoe’s mission to Saint Domingo (Ontario His- 
torical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 78-144). 

A comprehensive record of Simcoe’s work in Saint Domingo in 1796-7, to which 
are added some official documents as well as Simcoe’s correspondence with the 
Colonial Office and the War Office. 

Douctas, R. (ed.). Nipigon to Winnipeg: A canoe voyage through Western Ontario by 
Edward Umfreville in 1784, with extracts from the writings of other early travellers 
through the region. Ottawa: Commercial Printing Co. 1929. Pp. 63. 

This first publication of Umfreville’s Journal, to which are appended some ex- 
tracts from the writings of Duncan Cameron, Daniel Harmon, and John Long, is 
prefaced by a comprehensive introduction and notes. 

GREEN, ERNEST. Township No. 2—Mount Dorchester—Stamford (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 248-338). 

An outline of the settlement of Stamford, supplemented by a map and two 
appendices. Notes concerning pioneer families provide a guide for genealogical 
research. 

Hatuaway, E. J. The story of the old fort at Toronto (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 345-357). 

An address given before the Ontario Historical Society in 1927. 

Hunter, A. F. The parts borne by Fort Rouillé and Fort York in the establishment of 
Toronto (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 358- 
359). 

A short talk delivered to the members of the Ontario Historical Society in 1927. 

RIDDELL, Hon. W. R. An official record of slavery in Upper Canada (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 393-397). 

A short paper detailing the measures for the abolition of slavery in Upper 
Canada. 
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RIwDELL, Hon. W. R. Popular medicine in Upper Canada a century ago (Ontario His- 
torical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 398-403). 

Amusing instances of medical treatments recommended by early practitioners 
and publications in Upper Canada. 

SHaw, R.W. The treaty made with the Indians at Smith's Creek (Port Hope), Nov. 5, 1818, 
for the surrender of lands (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume 
XXV, pp. 415-419). 

A few interesting facts about this treaty with the Indians for the cession of 
their lands. 

SMART, Rev. WILLIAM. An early baptismal register, Brockville (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 367-384). 

A reproduction of the baptismal register from 1831 to 1848 of the Reverend 
William Smart, with an introduction and notes by Mr. H. R. Morgan. 

TouILL, Louis Artuur. Robert Dickson, British fur trader on the Upper Mississippi 
(North Dakota Historical Quarterly, October, 1928, pp. 5-49; January, 1929, 
pp. 83-128). 

The first two instalments of an interesting account of fur-trading, which 
illustrates the relations which existed between the Indians and the British and 
American traders during the period preceding and during the War of 1812. 


(4) The Dominion of Canada 
CLAXTON, BROOKE. The amendment of the B.N.A. Act (Supplement to the McGill News, 
June, 1929, pp. 8-17). 


Stresses the fact that Canada should have the power to amend her constitution. 
LEMIEUX, Hon. Ropo_pHe. Edward Blake (Willison’s Monthly, June, 1929, pp. 392- 
395). 
Lively impressions of a redoubtable Canadian. 
MALCHELOSSE, GERARD. La pomme au Canada (Le terroir, Volume IX, nos. 10, 11, 12, 
pp. 18-20). 
An interesting discussion on the cultivation of the apple in Canada. 
Wooprow, C.S. A plea for probation (Willison’s Monthly, June, 1929 ,pp. 399-400). 


An article advocating a change in the administration of the criminal law in 
Canada. 


III. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) The Maritime Provinces 
BuRPEE, LAWRENCE J. The golden age of Nova Scotia (Queen's Quarterly, Summer, 1929, 
pp. 380-394). 
Vivid impressions of life in the old province in the days when the “golden age 
of sail’’ brought prosperity to Nova Scotia. 
Davin, A. Les deux premiers prétres Acadiens (Bulletins des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1929, pp. 444-446). 
A few comments on the work of two early missionaries. 
——————_ Messire Pierre Maillard, Apétre des Micmacs (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, juin, 1929, pp. 365-375). 
The life history of a venerated missionary to the Indians of Nova Scotia who 
died in 1762. 
MacpouGaLL, J. L. History of Inverness County, Nova Scotia. Truro: Truro News 
Print. n.d. Pp. 690. 
Reviewed on page 271. 
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RANEIN, Rev. D. J. A history of the county of Antigonish, Nova Scotia. Toronto: The 
MacMillan Co. of Canada. 1929. Pp. xii, 390. ($5.00.) 
Reviewed on page 271. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 
Historique de la paroisse de Saint-Maurice, comté de Champlain (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, juin, 1929, pp. 336-347). 
Concluding notes on the history of Saint Maurice parish, edited by E.-Z. 
Massicotte. 
Lapatice, O. Bancs a perpétuité dans l'église de Notre-Dame-de Montréal (Bulletin des 
recherches historiques, juin, 1929, pp. 353-360). 
A list of the holders of family pews which contains names that are historic in 
French Canada. 
McArtuur, Duncan. Quebec, 1629-1929 (Queen's Quarterly, Summer, 1929, pp. 506- 
516). 
A picture of Quebec during the first English occupation, 1629-1632. 
MassicoTtTeE, E.-Z. Notes diverses sur le Cap-de-la Madeleine (Bulletin des recherches 
historiques, juillet, 1929, pp. 389-397). 
An historical sketch. 
MAuvRAULT, OLIviER. La Paroisse: Histoire de l'église Notre-Dame de Montréal. Mont- 
real and New York: Louis Carrier, 1929. Pp. 336. 
An intimate account of the historical background and architectural details of 
the first parish church of Montreal. 
Statistical year book of Quebec, 15th year, 1928. Quebec: L. A. Proulx. 1928. Pp. xxvi, 
459. 
Reviewed on page 279. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 
Asuton, E. J. Ontario's own northland (United Empire, July, 1929, pp. 374-377). 
Discusses prospects for settlers in northern Ontario. 
BARTLEMAN, J. Superior-Huron trading posts (The Beaver, June, 1929, pp. 218-219). 
Points out the recent activities centering around hitherto unfrequented 
Hudson's Bay Company posts. 
BINNEY, GEORGE. Hudson Bay in 1928 (The Geographical Journal, July, 1929, pp. 1- 
27). 
A paper delivered before the Royal Geographical Society in February, 1929. 
Breitsaupt, W. H. The railways of Ontario (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and 
Records, Volume XXV, pp. 12-25). 
A short paper outlining the history of railway building in Ontario. 
CANADA: DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. Fort Wellington, Prescott, Ontario. {Ottawa:] 
{n.p.] Pp. 36. 
This is no. 7 of the Historic Sites series and contains a brief history of Fort 
Wellington and its vicinity. 
CumminG,S.J.C. HBC Posts, Keewatin District: No. 11—Oxford House (The Beaver, 
June, 1929, p. 25). 
The history of the oldest post in the Keewatin district. 
Fietp, Ciara C. Literary landmarks of several counties (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 220-225). 


Contains references to the literary achievements of inhabitants of Cobourg and 
the vicinity. 
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FRANKEL, Mrs. Maurice. Caplain John Rogers (Ontario Historical Society: Papers 


and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 226-231). 
Relates the varied career cf the man who made the first atlas of Muskoka. 
{GuRD, NorMAN, S. (ed.)]. The Jones Diary (Willison’s Monthly, June, 1929, 


pp. 401-402). 
The third instalment of this interesting diary. 
LoveEKIN, L. A. M. The first settlers of Clarke township (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, Volume X XV, pp. 360-366). 
Genealogical notes on some early Irish settlers. 
PIERCE, LORNE. Doctor Solomon Jones: United Empire Loyalist (Queen's Quarterly, 
Summer, 1929, pp. 437-448). 
A genealogical survey. 
REED, T.A. The historic value of street names (Ontario Historical Society: Papers and 
Records, Volume XXV, pp. 385-387). 
A brief paper on the historic names of Toronto streets. 
SHERK, M.G. Reminiscences of the upper part of the old Niagara River Road (Ontario 
Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume X XV, pp. 420-437). 
A memoir of vanished landmarks around Niagara. 
WALLACE, MAtcotm W. The old stage road along Lake St. Clair (Ontario Historical 
Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 450-454). 
A short paper read before the Society in 1927. 


(4) The Western Provinces 
Carr, Emity. Modern and Indian art of the West Coast (Supplement to the McGill 
News, June, 1929, pp. 18-22). 
Outlines a typically Canadian field of art in the West. 
JAFFARY, ELIZABETH. Farming on Peace River a ceniury ago (Queen’s Quarterly, 
Summer, 1929, pp. 482-490). 
Pictures of Alberta a century ago, gleaned from old journals. 
GARNER, F.S. A trip to Atlin (The Beaver, June, 1929, pp. 222-223). 
A description of the boat trip from Vancouver to Alaska. 
JoHNSTON, LuK!N. Beyond the Rockies: Three thousand miles by trail and canoe through 
little-known British Columbia. London & Toronto: J. M. Dent and Sons. 1929. 
Pp. xii, 212; map, illustrations. 
Reviewed on page 269. 


Watson, RoBert. Chief trader Alexander Jlunter Murray and Fort Youcon (The 
Beaver, June, 1929, pp. 211-213). 
An interesting story of the life of the founder of Fort Yukon. 





——— Famous forts of Manitoba. Winnipeg: Department of Education. 
1929. Pp. 29; illustrations. 

In a little brochure entitled ‘‘Empire Day: Twenty-third of May, 1929” the 
author gives us an account of five historic forts of Manitoba. 


Wituiams, M. B. Jasper National Park. Ottawa: F. A. Acland, 1928. Pp. 176; 
illustrations, map. 
Published under the auspices of the Department of the Interior, this is a 
glowing account of the attractive features of the national park. 
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IV. GEOGRAPHY, ECONOMICS, AND STATISTICS 


ARNoTT, RoBeErtT J. (ed.). Canada to-day: 1929. London and Toronto: The Canada 
Newspaper Co. 1929. Pp. 237. (2/6.) 
Styles itself ‘‘the annual reference book on Canada, its progress, prosperity and 
opportunities.” 
BELL, J. P. Canadian banks and Western farmers (Supplement to the McGill News, 
June, 1929, pp. 27-31). 
Upholds the Canadian system of large, strong banks with many branches as 
the most adaptable for the Canadian farmers. 
Bowen, FRANK C. History of the Canadian Pacific Line. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston and Co. {[1929.] 
Reviewed on page 267. 
Brewer, H. B. Log of the Lausanne-V (Oregon Historical Quarterly, June, 1929, 
pp. 111-119). 
The last instalment of the Brewer Journal with notes and comments by John 
M. Canse. 
Canadian Conference on Social Work: Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting. Montreal: 
n. p. 1928. Pp. 204. 
A detailed report of the addresses given to the various groups at the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work held in Montreal in 1928. 
CARROTHERS, W. A. The immigration problem in Canada (Queen's Quarterly, Summer, 
1929, pp. 517-531). 
A study of the assimilation of immigrants in Canada. 
CLowEs, ErnEsTS. Shipways to the sea: Our inland and coastal waterways. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1929. Pp. viii, 196. ($4.50.) 
Reviewed on page 270. 
GREENBIE, SYDNEY. Frontiers and the fur trade. New York: The John Day 
Company. 1929. Pp. xiv, 235. ($3.75.) 
To be reviewed. 
Guest, L. HapEN. Js labour leaving socialism? ‘London: John Murray. 1929. Pp. vi, 
137. ($1.50.) 
This book embodies the results of Dr. Guest’s recent investigations in the 
countries of Continental Europe, in Great Britain and in the Dominions.. 
Howay, F.W. Voyages of Kendrick and Gray in 1787-90 (Oregon Historical Quarterly, 
June, 1929, pp. 89-94). 
Notes on the voyages of the first American vessels to circumnavigate the globe. 
MacGrppon, D. A. Economic aspects of the proposed St. Lawrence shipway (Queen’s 
Quarterly, Summer, 1929, pp. 449-467). 
A clear and comprehensive survey of the economic side of the St. Lawrence 


waterway scheme. 


MacMeEcuan, ARCHIBALD. There go the ships. Toronto: McClelland and Stewart. 
1928. Pp. 293. ($2.50.) 


Reviewed on page 268. 
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Moore, Gary. Investment analysis of the Canadian Pacific Railway (Reprinted from 
the Financial Post.)Toronto: n.p. 1929. Pp. 36. 
An adequate summing-up of the financial and investment aspect of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway at the present time. 


NorMANDIN, A.-B. La législation et l'administration des eaux (Revue Trimestrielle 
Canadienne, juin, 1929, pp. 187-197). 
A rapid survey of the laws regulating watercourses now in force in the province 
of Quebec. 


PENDLETON, GEORGE. John Cabot (The Beaver, June, 1929, pp. 204-206). 
A brief account of the life of John Cabot. 


Pipes, NELLIE B. Later affairs of Kendrick; Barrell Letters (Oregon Historical Quar- 
terly, June, 1929, pp. 95-105). 
Interesting side-lights on the history of an early American navigator. 


V. EDUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


BONHAM, MILLEDGE L., Jr. The religious side of Joseph Brant (Journal of Religion, 
Volume IX, No. 3, pp. 398-418). 
A discussion of the religious influences which came into the life of Brant and 
of his reaction to them. 
Davip, A. Les spiritains a St-Pierre et Miquelon (Bulletin des recherches historiques, 
juillet, 1929, pp. 437-441). 
A chronological account of the missionaries of the Congrégation du Saint- 
Esprit sent to the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. 
FLAHAULT, JEAN. L’enseignement sécondaire (Revue Trimestrielle Canadienne, juin, 
1929, pp. 170-177). 
Outlines a system of secondary education based on specialization as opposed 
to standardization. 


GARLAND, Rev. M.A. Some phases of pioneer religious life in Upper Canada before 1850 
(Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 231-247). 
A commentary on salient features of religious life in Upper Canada before 
1850. 
Montpetit, EpouarD. Frenc':-Canadian co-operation, III: Intellectual (Revue Trimes- 
trielle Canadienne, juin, 1929, pp. 198-213). 
A thoughtful paper on the evolution of the educational system in Quebec. 
RippELt, Hon. W. R. The first copyrighied book in the Province of Canada (Ontario 
Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 405-414). 
A description of The Upper Canada Spelling Book by Alexander Davidson, 
published at Niagara in 1840. 
Rist, JosEpH. Un peu de chimie (Le Canada frangais, mai, 1929, pp. 625-631). 
Concerns the development of scientific studies in Canada. 
TALMAN, JAMES J. Church of England missionary effort in Upper Canada, 1815-1840 
(Ontario Historical Society: Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 438-449). 
A summary of missionary work in Upper Canada from 1815-1840. 
YounG, A. H. The mission of Cornwall, 1784-1812 (Ontario Historical Society: Papers 
and Records, Volume X XV, pp. 481-497). 
An interesting excursion into the religious history of the Church of England in 
the province of Ontario. 
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Younc, W. H. The Revd. Richard Pollard, 1752-1824 (Ontario Historical Society: 
Papers and Records, Volume XXV, pp. 455-480). 
A concise sketch of the life of the Reverend Richard Pollard together with some 
of his correspondence. 
——— Upper Canada College, Toronto: 1829-1929. Toronto: privately printed. 
1928. 


A booklet giving the history of Upper Canada College. 





